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TO Ills DEAR MOTHER AND MINE, 



IN HIS EARLY AND TERRIBLE LOSS MAY YET FIND MUCH 

TO CONSOLE, TO PURIFY, AND TO EXALT 

THE DEEPEST FEELINGS OF THE HEART, 

I DEDICATE 

THIS FEEBLE ATTEMPT AT THE PORTRAITURE OF 

A LOVING SON, A DUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR, A JUST MAN OF BUSINESS, 

WHO, IN HIS LIFE AND IN HIS DEATH 

TOOK UP HIS CROSS 
AND FOLLOWED HIS SAVIOUR CHRIST. 



PREFACE. 




[|ROM letters which I saw or received, I found that 
the obituary notice of my brother in the Guardian 
of January 2nd, 1867, had attracted attention from 
his friends, from some among my brother clergymen, and 
also from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge — 
sufficient attention I conceived to make it probable that a 
memoir, setting forth more at length the facts upon which 
the estimate of his character there printed was based, 
might be useful : I thought it might be useful, not to the 
philosopher, but to the large and influential class of prac- 
tical men and men of business, who are members of the 
Church of England; but whose engagements and daily 
harass often appear to them to preclude the possibility 
of their actively serving Christ in Her. 

His was a career from which men who had not yet 
reached middle life might especially, I thought, gather a 
few hints for holy living ; or be strengthened in following 
their path of duty towards God and towards man, through 
catching a sympathy with his great aim and the oneness of 
his purpose in pursuing it. 



VI PREFACE. 

The fact that the Memoir is published while most of the 
persons incidentally mentioned in it are alive, has- made the 
compilation a matter of spme delicacy. I hope, however, 
that I shall not have wounded the feelings of any by what 
I have detailed; while I can sincerely say that the truth 
with regard to the subject of the Memoir has not been 
knowingly kept back in any material respect 

The authority on which my statements rest, and especially 
those which might appear too eulogistic, if they came only 
from a brother's pen, has, generally, been specified in its 
proper place. I beg to thank the authors of those letters. 

But my. thanks are also due, and I here tender them 
to many friends not mentioned therein by name, and espe- 
cially to those two gentlemen to whom, in different ways, 
I owed much long before this, and who have kindly looked 
over the sheets before printing, and thereby saved me from 
some scientific, professional, and other errors. 

To the spirited publishers likewise my thanks are due : 
at the same time they must allow me to lay upon their 
heads the guilt of a certain appearance of hurriedness 
in the composition. 

J- T. J. . 
S/, Saviour^s, Hoxton^ 

Passion Week^ 1867. 
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•• Who art thou, that woultl*st grave thy name 
Thus deeply in a brother's heart ? 
Look on this saint, and learn to frame 
Thy love-charm with true Christian art." 

Christian Year, St. Andrtntfs Day, 



CHAPTER I. 



SCHOOL DAYS. 



*And the next good thing that ever I loved, 

Was a bow-kite in' the sky ; 
And a little boat on the brooklet's surf, 
And a dog for my company : 



*And the next was a fiery prancing horse 

That I felt like a man to stride ; 
And the next was a beautiful sailing boat 
With a helm it was hard to guide." — Bishop Coxe, 

I HOSE who can recollect the South Yorkshire 
roads before railways had changed the course 
of traffic, may remember the striking view which 
met them on the way from Rotherham to Wortley, as 
they left bleak Thorp Common, and began to go down 
the hill-side clothed with the old woods of Hesley Park. 
In front rose the dark fir-covered bluff of Grenowood 
Head ; nearer to them, the green rounded hill of Hunshelf 
swelled on and sank on their left to meet the knoll on 
which the Parish Church of Ecclesfield stands ; while deep 
down in the grassy meadows below them ran the Blackburn 
Dyke; from an eminence above which, and quite in the 




foreground of the picture, looked up the quaint chimneys, 
roofs, and casements of Cowley Manor. In this old 
farmhouse, eked out with many an addition at different 
times, if not in three different centuries. Parkin Jeffcock 
was bom on the 27th of October, 1829. 

The Parkyns had lived in the chief house or "hall" 
at Mortomley, in the same parish, since the time of Henry 
VIII ; at first, as yeomen living on their own lands ; but 
one John Parkyn, in the year 1682, having married 
Elizabeth Adams, lady of the manor of Darley, near 
Bamsley, henceforth as recognized gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood. Catharine, the last of the name, was married 
to Mr. John Jeffcock, of Cowley, and their second child 
and eldest son was consequently christened Parkin. 

The woods which on two sides closed in the prospect 
from the old house in which he was born, abounded with 
game ; pheasants might occasionally be seen on the lawn, 
a litter of rabbits has been found even in the garden ; and 
as the country was not hunted, owing to the many old, 
unused, yet unfenced pits, which made it dangerous both 
for dog and man, a fox would occasionally be trapped and 
brought into captivity. The stream had once abounded 
with fish; but of later years, the not very distant iron 
works had turned in the impurities of their manufacture, 
and destroyed all life; and the coal pits in the woods 
above, by draining off the natural springs into an under- 
ground channel of their own, had done much to destroy 
tJie stream itself Still, below the house there was a 
good deal of natural beauty, for the valley contracted 
rather suddenly, and the stream beat against what was 
almost a tiny cliff, the picturesque effect of which was 



further heightened by a portion of the bank having been 
at some time deeply quarried out, and in the clefts of 
which the summer vegetation would grow rank. 

It is no wonder that in such a home a taste for field 
sports should be bred in a high-spirited boy, such as 
Parkin Jeffcock was, nor that that taste should incline to 
the gun, rather than the saddle or the fishing-rod. Not 
but what a day's hunting in the Rotherham and Doncaster 
country was sometimes enjoyed, but it was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule; and though arrived at man's 
estate, he hunted occasionally when located in Durham, 
yet that was rather an exotic, while shooting was the 
native sport. 

There can be little doubt, moreover, that he learnt here 
his love for flowers, which never left him; and that the 
grand rounded forms of the old oak woods, and the 
tapering spires of the fir plantations, the quiet beauty of 
the little valley in summer time, and the angry rush of 
its stream over a neighbouring weir in floods, taught a 
lesson in the love of nature. The brook was hardly deep 
enough to bathe in, but swimming he learnt subsequently 
while at school near the sea. As a youth, he was hard 
working, and persevered to the completion of any job of 
gardening which he undertook. Artificial rock work, and 
the study and cultivation of ferns were always a favourite 
portion of the gardener's craft with him. 

His first regular school, to which he used to ride on his 
pony, on a Monday, was kept by Mr. George Rider, at 
Grenoside, a couple of miles from home ; and here among 
the sons of many of the families in the neighbourhood, 
he picked up the rudiments of small boys' lore; and 



learned more thoroughly perhaps the mysteries of rabbit 
keeping and the like, while the manlier exercises of cricket, 
running, and jumping, went to bring out at once the 
muscular powers aud endurance of the body, and give 
nerve and precision to its movements. 

The huntsman of the Ecclesfield Hounds — a local pack, 
each dog of which is quartered on some file-smith in the 
village, to be gathered in a trice from fifty firesides at 
the call of the huntsman's horn in the village street — 
can tell us of a run with these hounds in chase of a stag 
sent down from Windsor Park, and turned out by the Hon. 
Charles Wortley, in which Mr. Rider's boys were all let 
loose, who after well tiring themselves adjourned to a 
good-natured farmer's, and made short work with the hos- 
pitable fare which he spread before them. 

In 1 84 1, he was removed to the Grange School, near 
Sunderland, then at the height of the prosperity to which 
Dr. Cowan had raised it. It reckoned among its pupils 
at that time Charles Mackenzie, in after years to become 
the first and martyr Bishop of Central Africa ; and others who 
are already making themselves a name in parliament, at 
the bar, and in other professions. One of his most 
attached school friends writes, referring to his death — " It 
was a martyrdom in the cause of duty. I thought at 
once of poor Mackenzie, an old school-fellow, and now 
I class the two together." In intellectual power, no doubt 
Mackenzie, the second Wrangler, decidedly outstripped him ; 
but in application, in devotion to the cause of God and 
of duty, which each in the trial of life displayed, there 
is undoubted likeness. Another school-fellow writes — 
"Among my recollections of the Grange, few are more 



distinct than of him as ringing the bell. I remember too 
the sort of boy he was there — always a remarkable degree 
of seriousness and steadiness about him." No doubt it 
was on account of his steadiness and punctuality that 
Dr. Cowan chose him to ring the school bell at the close 
of each hour, when the school work used to change : and 
many a boy will recollect, how, when a plaguy question 
was coming round the class, and the master's temper 
simmering, they would look anxiously in the direction of 
Parkin J^ffcock to see if the thin silver watch were being 
drawn out of his pocket, indicating that the torturing 
suspense between "turned" or "not turned" for that 
lesson were drawing to a close. From some of his diaries, 
too, it may be gathered that he was much trusted by the 
Doctor, being frequently sent on errands to the bank 
and other little matters of trust. It was his privilege, also, 
to carry down the school letters to the post on Wednesday 
and Saturday evenings, a service which implied much con- 
fidence to be reposed in him, in a school where repression 
rather than regulated spontaneity was the rule : for the 
great bulk^ of the boys were rarely outside the school 
walls in freedom except on the " sawdust-chase " day, (on 
which day, bythe-bye, he was once " a fox"), and on Castle 
Eden Day. 

Within the walls, however, there was activity enough. 
There were about i6o boys, besides day boys; a society 
quite large enough to admit of considerable competition, 
a choice of friends, and a respectable force of pubhc 
opinion. He was noted rather for diligence and applica- 
tion to his studies, than for any superior degree of talent 
in the direction which school-work usually takes : for 



having come to the Grange comparatively backward in 
attainments, by dint of extra-work in play-hours, he 
brought himself up to the standard of his equals in age. 
Those who can remember the "ball grounds" at the 
Grange, will probably remember that he was a good player 
at hand-ball; and that he had a certain neatness which 
shewed itself at any rate in rolling together, out of india- 
rubber and twine, hand-balls of the closest texture, and 
covering them with tight wash-leather for his favourite 
game. Being a good runner and thrower, he was a good 
cricketer and also played well at foot-ball, though for the 
latter game his weight was somewhat too light. 

At Mr. Roland's Annual Exhibition of fencing and 
gymnastics, he carried off one year the prize for leaping 
against all boys under i6 years of age. 

On returning home one holidays in the train, one of 
his companions accidentally dropped his purse out of the 
carriage window: it lighted on the foot-board outside, 
and each jerk and shake of the old Hartlepool Railway, 
brought it nearer to the verge of the ledge, when it must 
drop on to the road-way and be lost. In this extremity 
unable to open the door, they lowered the ill-fated yet 
bold owner through the window, holding him from within 
by the legs, and secured the purse just as a shake or two 
more would have whisked it off for good. 

In addition to the Sawdust-chase day, the spring holi- 
day, on which several boys, "the foxes," carried bags of 
sawdust', scattering it here and there on their track that 
the rest of the school, "the hounds," might chase and 
catch them, — there was also an autumn holiday, when the 
whole school would go by the Hartlepool Railway to 



Castle Eden Dean, the use of which the proprietor was 
wont to grant for the day. The chief sport consisted in 
nutting, — the pleasurable anticipation of which was en- 
hanced days before by stitching together cotton bags to 
carry off the spoil of the woods, — and then came the 
picnic on a green open sward surrounded by the hazel 
brakes, with the dean or glen down below, and in which 
innumerable plum tarts and rounds of beef scarcely suf- 
ficed to satisfy the appetites of the i6o youngsters. There 
was also a rivalry whose bag should be best filled with 
nuts; and the palm for this piece of romantic industry, 
for the best trees grew over a shelving cliff, was sometimes 
by popular consent adjudged to the boy "who rings the 
bell." 

He had, even as a boy, a deep sense of honour, and 
a manly courage, and devotion to what he believed his 
duty. His only brother, above four years younger than 
himself, was at the Grange with him for three or four 
years, and never remembers to have seen him angry, 
though, doubtless, even he gave him ample cause from 
time to time. He had deep and sensitive feelings ; and 
was apparently wounded, according to his diary of this 
time, in having been unhappily taxed with the fault of 
some other boy. He was most affectionate in disposition, 
especially to his sister, who was a year or so older than 
himself, and to whom in her grievous illness, soon after 
he left school, and to his parents in their distress conse- 
quent upon it, he showed much and real devotipn. 

On the 15th of October, 1845, occurred a sad accident, 
from which, however, he was mercifully preserved. He 
thus writes: — 
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''Grange, Oct, \%th, 1845. 
"My Dearest Papa and Mamma, 

"* * * On Wednesday last, the same 

as usual, the boys that wished to bathe were ordered to 
take their places. The day being rather cold, and the 
boys not having bathed very lately on account of the 
unfavourableness of the tide and weather, not many boys 
felt inclined to do so. The boys that wished at length 
started, thirty-eight in number, with four masters. I 
luckily did not go to bathe on account of a little cold 
I had had lately, nor did John Thomas. They bathed 
exactly in the same place as last time, near a break-water — 
which same, dearest Papa, I shewed you that whole day 
you spent at the Grange. The boys undressed and went 
in, everything appearing to be in their favour for having 
a glorious bathe ; the sea was by no means rough. Very 
few boys that were down at the time could swim, as most 
of them were small boys. All of a sudden the current 
near the break-water began to be very strong and to suck 
very much. No boys at the time- were anything like out 

of their depths: two brothers, named B , very nice 

boys indeed they were, (three of whom there were before 
this awful event, and at the commencement of the half 
there were four, the youngest of whom left about a month 
since to go to sea,) were among the furthest out, though 
quite in their depth, as just a moment before they were 
seen playing together in the water; the next moment 
both were taken out by the tremendous force of the 

current. Mr. S , one of the four masters who were 

bathing, a very good swimmer, was further out than the 



brothers swimming. A master (Mr. D by name) 

seeing the dreadful situation of the brothers, and hearing 
their screams, cried aloud to him to give assistance to the 
boys, but the next instant when he turned round, he saw 

him (Mr. S ) struggling just at the place where the 

brothers were last seen : he cried aloud, * Mr. D , 

help, help,' and then sunk to rise no more. It is sup- 
posed that one or both the brothers laid their death grasps 
on him; that weight or cramp brought him down. At 
this time the cries of those sinking were overwhelming. 

The other, boy, L , being able to swim a little, tried 

to give assistance, and swam out, but through fatigue, 

never landed on the beach again alive. Mr. W , 

though very much fatigued, as he had been swimming a 
great deal before, nevertheless went out. He saw the 
head of the eldest brother keep first bobbing up and 
then disappearing, and he tried to make for him; but 

ere he arrived, he (R B ) had met with a watery 

grave. After that, as he saw all was up, he was coming 

to the beach, when Mr. D shouted to him and pointed, 

and he saw another body floating. This was L . He 

brought him to shore, and immediately he was taken to 
some baths close at hand, but life was extinct. Continual 
search was made for the other three, when at seven o'clock 

a sailor, who was with Mr. W , remarked he saw 

something bright on the water with the moon ; they kept 
their eyes on it some time; it came nearer; then Mr. 

W stripped and swam out to see what it was; and 

it was the body of the eldest brother. This was the 
second which was found, for Mr. S 's body was wash- 
ed with the tide about four o'clock. The search was 
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continued till after nine for the other brother; but in vain. 

When all hopes were given up, and people began to go, 

the sailor said he would have another try, and swam out 

about a quarter of a mile, and found it near the rocks. 
* * * * 

"I remain, 

" Ever your very affectionate Son, 

"PARKIN JEFFCOCK." 

In November, 1846, he had, however, a narrower escape, 
for the scarlet fever broke out virulently in the school : 
he was indisposed, and was taken into the sick-room among 
the other fever patients; after remaining here, however, 
some time, it turned out that he had no fever about him, 
and he returned from the hospital uninfected. One boy 
died. 

No doubt these things struck him as they did others ; 
and for the time, and possibly at other times afterwards, 
had their effect upon his character, in deepening in him 
a sense of the Unseen. He had had considerable religious 
feeling stirred within him while here, through intercourse 
with one of the masters, Mr. Wilson, whose religious 
instruction he highly valued, and whose courage is re- 
corded in the above letter; and during the three or four 
years that this personal relationship was maintained, the 
feeling so stirred appears to have continued. It would 
seem however to have been a good deal bound up with 
Mr. Wilson's personal influence, and to have drooped 
when this was removed. Mr. Wilson writes, referring to 
this period : — 



" Grange^ Sunderland^ Feb, 2, 1867. 

"* * * His abilities seemed to be good; 

and his steadiness and great uprightness of conduct com- 
manded the esteem of every one at the Grange. His 
modest and unassuming character, his readiness to oblige, 
his conscientiousness, his amiable and gentle disposition, 
his reverence for the Word of God, and his love of 
everything good, are as fresh in my mind at this moment 
as they were twenty or twenty-five years ago. * * *'' 

Nor was, so far as I know, the time of his Confirmation, 
at Rotherham, the great crisis which it often is and ought 
to be in a boy's life. Not but what his whole life had 
an under current of rehgiousness in it, over and above 
the strong sense of duty which always showed him to be 
a true Englishman. But it was not until later that he 
began to maintain to the full that hard fought struggle and 
attempt at a consistent walk with God, which made the 
last fifteen years of his hfe so marked a blessing to many 
around him and to himself. 



CHAPTER II. 



CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 




"If either the course itself be not lawful, or we not competently 
fit for it, or our superiors will not allow of us, or it, we may well 
think God hath not called us thither. ♦ » ♦ The 

ground of particular callings is some particular gift of God, according 
to the differences that are to be found in particular men in regard 
either of the soul or of the body, or of outward things." 

Bhhop Sanderson. Sermon IV. Ad populum. 

I HE master at the Grange School to whom re- 
ference has been already made, had gained much 
influence over him, and directed his mind towards 
the ministry of the Church, and made him feel the worth 
of being a winner of souls. It is probable, too, that 
he was influenced in this same direction by the letters, 
and possibly personal conversation, of the Rev. William 
Jepson Newman. Mr. Newman had been from a child a 
friend of the family, if not very intimate, yet a valued friend ; 
he was an Oxford first-classman, and now held the Rectory 
of Badsworth in Yorkshire. There is reference to the 
"first letter I have received" from Mr. Newman, in 
Piarkin's diary during one of the later half-years he was 
at the Grange. Mr. Newman has gone to his rest some 
years ago ; but his learning, taste, quiet piety, and earnest- 
ness in the ministry are not forgotten, and doubtless had 
their weight with the warm-hearted, serious, school-boy. 
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One of Parkin's letters to his father has been preserved, 
written at the close of 1846, in which he says : — 

"It will, I feel, as you have often justly remarked, 
require energy and perseverance whatever choice I fix 
upon, either as a lawyer, or a clergyman ; and if I choose 
the latter, I trust I shall follow it up with fidelity and 
hope, and shall occupy with care and stedfastness that 
important but joyous office in God's vineyard ; and relying 
on heavenly aid, for vain is the help of man without it, 
discharge faithfully that which will devolve upon me; 
which will, I feel, more than compensate me for any 
temporal sacrifice I can make." He continues, "About 
two years since, doubtless you will remember, my thoughts 
were chiefly set on the Church; during the interval be- 
tween ^that time and the present, they have undergone a 
change," for which he can give no specific reason. " How- 
ever, of late another revolution has taken place. ♦ * 
My hopes, and views, and future prospects are set upon 
the Church, from which I now trust they will never flinch." 
He adds, "I at one time entertained strong thoughts of 
going to the law, but (and I say it with delight) these 
are passed away;" stating as one reason why he objects 
to that profession, the difficulty he presumes there must 
be in a man's maintaining conscientiousness while pur- 
suing it; and as another, the dread he has of "copying 
long articles, or things of that kind," especially considering 
the weakness in his thumb — (the result of a cut from a 
broken bottle in boyhood.) 

He complains with some earnestness of his lack of 
general knowledge, while he is "crammed with unneces- 
sary Latin and Greek," and hopes that this may be 
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remedied under the private tutor which was being talked 
about, and modestly concludes by expressing diffidence 
after all, in his own judgment, on what the course of 
education should be. 

Accordingly on leaving the Grange School, he was placed 
along with Mr. Newman's younger brother to prepare for 
Oxford, under the charge of the Rev. Thompson Podmore, 
of St. John's College, Oxford, a first-classman, who taking 
up his residence at Rockley Old Hall, midway between 
Darley, where Mr. Newman lived, and Cowley, used to 
receive the two pupils each morning, and dismiss them after 
four or five hours tuition to their homes in the afternoon. 
Referring to this period, Mr. Podmore writes to me: — 

''Ehtree Hill, Jan, i6lh, 1867. 

"My Dear Sir, 

"* * * I gladly comply with your 

request to give you the impression I received of your 
brother, when he was my pupil in Worsborough Dale. 
Under ordinary circumstances such impressions would 
necessarily be vague, after the lapse of so long a period; 
but almost all the circumstances of my sojourn in York- 
shire have been deeply imprinted on my memory, through 
the warm reception with which I met ever)rwhere in the 
neighbourhood, and the hearty hospitality, which I ex- 
perienced. 

"Your brother was my pupil from April, 1847, until the 
middle of the summer of 1848. * * * 

Parkin read only classics with me, and I did not find him 
far advanced in his work. I do not think it was much 
to his taste; and it was, therefore, the more creditable 
to him that his patience never appeared to givje way. 
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his perseverance never to relax. I was living about six 
miles from Cowley Manor, but, whatever the weather was, 
he was always punctually at my rooms at the appointed 
time. 

"A thorough boy in his keen appreciation of fun, un- 
affected in manner, and above all truthful; he possessed 
in an eminent degree the qualities which I have since 
learned to appreciate, as tending, under God's blessing, 
to form a manly Christian character. * * * 

"THOMPSON PODMORE." 

He used generally to ride to and from his tutor's, and 
during the hours he was at home, had time not only to 
prepare for the next day's work, but to pursue sometimes 
his taste for gardening and shooting as well. 

His name had been down some months for matricula- 
tion at Oriel, and he was on the very eve of going up 
for the examination, when he wrote to his father, then 
in London, (June, 1848) a manly letter; setting forth 
that he could no longer adhere to his former resolution 
of taking Holy Orders, as he had not hearty desire enough 
for the work, and felt he should be inefficient in it, above 
all alleging his "dislike for the Classics, which,'* he says, 
" I have been so long attempting to overcome, and which 
without an accompanying ^pleasure, are, I have found, very 
little progressed in." He attributes his previous resolution 
partly to thd influence Mr. Wilson at the Grange had over 
him, partly to his own desire to stand well with him ; but 
that for some months past he had felt miserable in him- 
self in contemplating that as his profession for life, as he 
could not be happy except in "an uninfluenced, selected, 
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self-selected business/* He deprecates his father being 
offended by this apparently abrupt change, stating that 
it had grown upon him, and been concealed from his pa- 
rents so long, because of the sad blow his sister's illness 
had been to them ; and feels emboldened to write be- 
cause it had ever been his father^s plan to inculcate in his 
children the principle ** of speaking out their desires ^ wants, 
and motives freely and without compulsion to their father — 
and where can I find a kinder!" He is aware that his 
being with a tutor has been more expensive to his father 
than remaining at School would have been ^ for this he 
is sorrjTj but vnU do the best he can to atone for it, by 
frankly professing his unwillingness to take orders, before 
and not after the escpenses of an Oxford education have 
been incurred in his behalf, 

** Do not suppose," he continues, " dear papa, from what 
I have mentioned, that I am likely to become, owing to 
this change, uncertain or fickle in business (for I know 
some business or other must devolve upon me,) but believe 
me when I say that, whatever we should fix upon — if one 
comprising anticipated jjleasure in its issue — I am deter- 
mined to follow it to the tnd fully ; and as eager as any 
one to work for and gain my own livelihoodj and to prove 
a blessings assistance, and comfort to my parents in their 
declining years. With regard to \vhat I have done with 
Mr. Podmore, I am sure I could not have spent a year 
more profitably, and I begin to feel myself on a pretty 
good footing for several kinds of business/' He was nearly 
nineteen. # * * "My strong desire for 

not going into the Church has not been caused from, I 
trust, any falling off in religion, or different views there- 
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with connected, but, I say honestly and uprightly, from 
different motives altogether, for my fervent prayer continues 
still to be, * May God Almighty bestow His Spirit and His 
grace upon me, as though I officiated within His sacred 
walls; " 

As may be supposed, his parents were not a little 
disconcerted by this four days' notice not to proceed 
to Oxford. What however was to be done ? What 
profession to be selected ? His father was at that 
time in no business; there was thus no course of 
life naturally marked out for the son. There was 
however one profession which did not necessarily involve 
much writing; which divided its hours between office 
work and work in the fresh, open air ; which was 
at that time a rising, almost a new profession, for the 
railway fever had called it into a new stage of being; a 
profession, moreover, in which, in its mineral branch, one 
of his uncles was engaged — that of Civil Engineer. Left 
therefore entirely to his own choice, he chose this. Two 
or three years later, led, perhaps, by the fact that his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had in the various 
degrees of owner, lessee, and manager, been connected 
with the South Yorkshire Coal Trade, he turned almost 
exclusively to the mining branch of that profession. 

To his mother it was scarcely agreeable for several 
reasons ; principally perhaps from the fatal risk which must 
attend such a profession. He always, however, showed 
the deepest regard for her feelings by never, throughout 
his whole life, detailing or even hinting to her, or indeed 
to any one else scarcely, the various mishaps or escapes 
which he from time to time met with. 

c 
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Anxious to give him the best opportunities for doing 
well in the business which he had selected for himself, 
his father sent him that autumn to the College for Civil 
Engineers then open at Putney. The Duke of Cambridge, 
the Duke of Buccleugh, and other noblemen and men 
of science took much interest in the College. It was 
under the prindpalship of the Rev. B. M. Cowie; and 
in addition to modem languages, aimed at giving instruc- 
tion in geology, chemistry, mechanical drawing and sur- 
ve)dng, applied mechanics and whatever might promote 
the cultivation of the large field which the somewhat 
vague term "Civil Engineering** covers. 

During the two years he was at Putney, he received 
books for proficiency in French and German, and for an 
outline drawing of the College Stationary Engine. Mr. 
Cowie writes; — 

"y^«. 30M, 1867. 

"* * ♦ I cannot say I recollect much 

more of Mr. Parkin Jeffcock than his name; and this 
you will hardly be surprised at, for he was not in the 
advanced class of mathematics with which alone I was 
brought into daily contact In regard to the other classes, 
they were under their respective Teachers or Professors; 
and my acquaintance with the students in those classes 
was generally the more intimate as they were less attentive 
to their duties. The whole discipline c^ the College and 
the religious instruction was shared between me and the 
Rev. W. G. Watson, the vice-principal; and not to fall 
under our immediate notice was a proof of steadiness 
and good conduct, and general attention to duties. * * 
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But Jefifcock did not stay long enough to enter my class. 
I should suppose that chemistry, machinery, and surveying 
would probably be the objects to which he devoted his 
chief attention. # ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"R M. COWIK- 

The conventual seclusion of the Grange School, and 
the rural simplicity of Rockley Old Hall, in which the 
stripling had been nurtured, were now exchanged for the 
free-er Hberty of the young man's college near Town. 
Easy access by omnibus, and railway, and boat, would 
bring them to the theatres and concerts, and other gay 
sights and sounds which London has to offer to youth; 
and these were amply enjoyed. Not that the College had 
a character for licentiousness; but where there must be 
freedom to a hundred young men of twenty, and where 
amusements the most bewitching are at hand in abundance, 
there it is not matter of surprise that a somewhat Puritan 
practice should give place to the regime^ without excess 
perhaps, of the cavalier. Whatever may have been the 
temptations of town life, (and a London clergyman is 
not disposed to underrate them,) Parkin Jeffcock had too 
much honour, at any rate, to incur debts beyond the 
income allowed him by his father, or to waste his precious 
time in the immoderate pursuit of pleasure. 

One most pleasing trait in his character must not be 
• forgotten. His sister, in the weakest mental health con- 

sequent on brain fever, was living in the home of a 
I medical gentleman in London. Very rarely did Sunday 

I pass without the high-spirited youth of nearly one-and- 

l" twenty, with all his faculties of mind and body in full* 

i 
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vigour, and possessed of an ample circle of friends, spend- 
ing several hours of that day in her company; while 
through a series of years, after he had ceased to spend 
much time in town, her birthday and any other little 
anniversary were made pleasant to her by a kind brother's 
note and some present that she could appreciate. 

He was at this time passionately fond of dancing, and 
when in Yorkshire during the vacations, would go to many 
a party, and always made a point of dancing the whole 
"card" through, and, if occasion offered, commencing 
again. 

In 1850 he was of age, an event duly celebrated at 
his own home and among the tenantry : and in this year 
he left Putney to embark, under convoy to be sure, on 
the sea of business-life. 
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CHAPTER III. 




A PUPIL IN DURHAM. 

•* Snatched sudden from the avenging rod, 
Safe in the bosom of thy God, 
How wilt thou then look back, and smile 
On thoughts that bitterest seemed ere while, 
And bless the pangs that made thee see 
Tliis was no world of rest for thee ! 

CkrisUan Year, Eleifenth Sunday after Trinity, 

|N the Autumn of 1850 Parkin JefFcock was ar- 
ticled to Mr. George Hunter of Belmont Hall 
near Durham, a colliery viewer of excellent repute. 
Mr. Hunter had also another pupil with him at the same 
time, Mr. W. H. Wood, to whom I am indebted for some 
particulars of the present and a future chapter. The two 
pupils lived in Mr. Hunter's house, and much kindness 
they and others experienced there. They had ample oppor- 
tunities while here, of seejpg^ the general working of coal 
mines according to the north-country system, and also of 
examining in detail the various special, contrivances which 
critical circumstances and emergencies call into requisition. 
This is the original home of the English coal trade: 
it boasts the deepest shaft in the world : the workings of 
some of its pits extend under the sea : its sinkings have 
to be driven not merely through the ordinary strata, and 
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through water springs which tax the strength of pumps 
and the J)urse of coal-masters ; but we hear tell of shafts 
being sunk through strata of running quicksands, where 
the grit inseparable from the water wears out the pump- 
leather in very short space, and becomes such a formidable 
ally to the inexhaustible, ever-flowing feeder, that years of 
time and ten thousands of capital have been sometimes 
expended in winning a single new coal field. Here, too, 
George Stephenson invented the locomotive, and per- 
fected the safety-lamp : indeed it is the nursery of mechan- 
ical skill, where the making of machinery and building of 
ships are staple trades. This, together with the vast amount 
of capital employed, and the number of persons earning 
their daily bread in the trade, and it must be added, the 
terrible mining catastrophes which have in former and 
in modem times occurred in this locality, makes it the 
finest school in the world for the practical and experi- 
mental education of the mining engineer. While, under 
a man of Mr. Hunter's position, there was every facility 
for acquiring at least possible cost of time, information 
respectmg colliery leases and valuations, arbitrations in- 
case of dispute, statistics and details of both the mercantile 
and engineering management of any given colliery in the 
North of England. If to this we add, the peculiar relation 
in which a colliery-viewer stands towards the coal-master, 
analogous almost to that of the family Doctor or Law- 
yer, by whichv he acquires a large knowledge of human 
nature and of affairs ; and the yet somewhat independent 
position which he occupies toward both master and collier, 
which makes him no less the friend and protector of the 
workman than of the employer, we have a walk in life 
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which brings a man face to face with nature and with 
man, and gives him every opportunity to develope the 
kindliness of each; or, if need be, to win if he can, a 
triumph over their obstinacy. 

In company with, or under directions from Mr. Hunter 
he became acquainted with the working of the South Hetton 
Colliery, Seaton Bum, Seaham Winning, Low and High 
Grange, Beamish Colliery, Woodhouse Close, Mickley and 
probably many others. Notes of his own observations or 
of information derived from others on the spot were copi- 
ously made; while the measurements, dialling, and other 
work which he had to do for Mr. Hunter went to make 
him practically conversant with the earlier stages of the 
engineer's profession. But beside this, he had access in 
Mr. Hunter's library to a valuable collection of books; 
and, what the public can never have, the private memo- 
randa of a man who stands high in his profession, to- 
gether with his explanations and comments. Of these 
advantages and similar ones afterwards at Moira, Parkin 
largely and laboriously availed himself, as many volumes 
' of note books still remain to testify. 

But it was not " all work and no play " with him. He 
would sometimes be down the pit from three or four o'clock 
in the morning for five or six hours, and return to the 
surface in time to have a run with the Durham County 
hounds on Alice Gray, his roadster and hunter. At other 
times the early morning's work in the pit would be capped 
by a ball, with dancing extending into the early hours of 
another morning. Perhaps I may be pardoned for quoting 
fi-om a letter written at this time, as it shows that " w?mt- 
ever his hand found to do, he did it with his might," and 
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especially, since this letter recals his pleasant care and 
thoughts for his brother and a school-boy cousin, who were 
still plodding on at the Grange, and whom through the 
kindness of the people at Belmont, he had over to the 
Hall for^the Easter holidays. 

*' Belmont Ball, April 26th, 185 1. 

"My Dear Mother, 

" Many thanks for your kind letter I received this 
morning. You judged rightly in saying, you thou^t we 
should have a very pleasant Easter, for such was the case. 
John Thomas came here on the Thursday: and on the 

Saturday, Frank S arrived by the twelve train from 

Sunderland. We had lunch, and I took them down a 
pit; and afterwards walked on to Durham, to see the 
Cathedral, &c., as Frank had never been there before. 
We returned to dinner at five, and Frank went back to 
the Grange, by the eight train. On Sunday afternoon J. T. 
and I walked down to the ruins of Finchale Abbey, which 
was a beautiful walk — and a splendid day. 

" On the Monday morning I had to be up at four a.m. 
to go with the 'Govemour* to a pit up in the West. 
We had a long shift down the pit ; and after the day's 
work, I went on to Newcastle, and met J. T. there, who 
had left Belmont at noon. On Tuesday we dodged about 
the town a little, and in the evening had a party of be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty young people. We had cha- 
rades, Egyptian mummies, tersy, blindman's buflf, turn- 
trencher, conundrums, music, forfeits, &c. &c., in fact all 
the rarities of the season in the form of amusement 
After all this had taken place I went to the grand Ball 
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♦ 

of the season, which was taking place in Newcastle that 
evening, to which all the grandees and aristocrats almost 
of the two counties had flocked. * ♦ * 

I had plenty of dancing and a very pleasant evening; 
* * what made it more so was that there were 

a good many old school-fellows in the room. 

"We both returned to our destinations on the following 
night; the Grange-ites according to appointment; and I, 
as I expected to have to accompany the *Govemour' to 
another colliery : — and thus much for Easter, which I am 
sure we both enjoyed. 

"After we had been down the pit I mentioned on the 
Monday, which was the South Pelaw pit near Chester-le- 
street, we went to dine with the viewer, whose house is 
within one hundred yards of where old Mr. Stobart lived 
and where Uncle J. served his time. * * * 

"Among the charades we had on Tuesday, 'co-nun-drum' 
was one ; which reminded me of your acting the Abbess at 
Cowley that night when we carried the nuns oflf. For Co. 
we had Barclay and Co's Brewery and the visit of old 
Haynau, which character I sustained, although nearly 
having my eyes torn out by such a mob of would-be dray- 
men and their wives. 

" On Friday again I had a long shift down one of the 
most notable pits in Durham, namely the Murton one, near 
Seaham : the total depth is 249 fathoms : it took seven 
years sinking, owing to the immense sand-feeder of water 
they encountered : in fact in sinking through this running 
quick-sand they had upwards of one thousand horse- power 
of pumping apparatus alone, and actually, putting all the 
discharges of the different pumps together were raising 
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ten thousand gallons per minute. To generate this 
enormous quantity of steam, they had between twenty and 
thirty boilers, and forty-three firemen. The estimated cost 
of sinking the three shafts (two fourteen, and one sixteen feet 
in diameter,) was estimated at a quarter of a million pounds 
sterling. I have given these particulars so that you can tell 
father that since I last wrote I have been more than a 
quarter of a mile below the surface of the earth, and also 
that he may have some idea of the enormous undertaking. 

I am glad to say Mrs. H is better, and purposes to 

go to the sea-side for a week in the course of a short 
time. * * * With very best love to dear 

father and yourself. 

"Believe me to be, 

"Your affectionate Son, 

"P. JEFFCOCK." 

His fellow-pupil at Belmont says : — " Your brother like 
myself was fond of horses, dogs, &c. I well remember a 
pointer-dog belonging to Mr. Hunter called * Sam.* Nature 
had been very unkind to this poor dog, and had not be- 
stowed any beauty much less any sense upon him : so much 
was he deficient in these, that he was generally called 
*Fool,' to which name he answered quite well. Your 
brother undertook to break him in for shooting, persevering 
a long time with him to no purpose, poor *Sam' could 
never understand the use of a gun. One day I went 
to your brother when he was out shooting: up got the 
partridges ; bang went the gun ; away went * Sam ' barking 
like mad after the birds; round and round the field he 
galloped until fairly tired; nothing could stop him, no 
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amount of shouting, whistling or whip-cord had any effect 
upon him, so we stood still in the middle of the field until 
he had satisfied himself. I assure you we were by no means 
in a good humour, as several ladies and gentlemen were 
looking at us, and laughing at our dog*s wonderful capers, 
evidently taking us for a brace of cockneys. I remarked 
to your brother that I thought his task was hopeless; 
'Wood* said he, *if ever there was an insane dog, that 
dog is Sam; he won't range a bit, but as soon as the 
birds rise, away he goes just as you see him now ; I give 
him up as a bad bargain.' " 

These Belmont days were happy days; and were ever 
looked back upori as such. The freshness of the calling, 
where everything was new and had not sobered down into 
the every-day experience of business life; the sense of 
usefulness and budding power, with plenty to do yet with- 
out the incessant 'drive' of after years, or the harassing 
weight of sustained and felt responsibility; above all 
perhaps, the tender kindness and consideration, the social 
comfort and hospitality present in the air of the whole 
place, which made the influence of the lady of the house 
to be felt though not seen, strangely contrasting with the 
lonely life in lodgings or under housekeepers which Parkin 
was ever afterwards to lead, made this a cherished oasis 
in a manhood, somewhat deficient in the associations of 
home. 

They might have lasted long: but God had ordained 
otherwise. He Who sometimes whispers to the re-awaken- 
ing conscience 'this is not your rest,' chose to speak in 
the louder tones of sudden death. 

A few days after the letter quoted above had been 
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the morning of Ascension-day, 1851, Mr. Hunter died. 

Though God be one, and His redemption one, though 
there be but " one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all,'' in how many ways does He approach 
the soul of man! Who can tell the mystery of a single 
soul ? its errors, its struggles, its yearnings after the better 
life, its apprehending bit by bit the truth of God, its 
laying hold upon God Himself, and refusing for ever to 
let Him go ! God Who made man, can alone know what 
is in man ; God, Who became Man, can alone of men sym- 
pathize to the full with the mysterious isolated personality 
of each diverse soul of man which He has created. We 
may guess, and divine, and catch a trait of character here 
and there, a glimpse of the struggle for life and death 
within, we may sympathize in our measure with the man's 
half-revealed individuality as it struggles to impart its aspi- 
rations to us ; but at best, it is but a sketch of another that 
is pourtrayed upon the receptive mind of even the bosom 
friend — how sketchy, how wanting in proportion, how 
lacking in depth, how colourless a picture ! faithful, only in 
the endeavour which he makes to enter into another's 
feelings ; true, only in so far as he recognizes that over all 
floats the mystery of that diversity-in-unity of * the image of 
God' in which each man has been by Him created. 

The news of Mr. Hunter's death was brought to Parkin 
Jeffcock, I believe, at Sunderland. He was called to take 
charge of a house, the head of which was just dead. Who 
can tell the thoughts which crowded into that coach-ride 
between Sunderland and Belmont, the meditation in the 
North Grange Woods, the thoughts and feelings which 
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ebbed and flowed, and seemed in sight of the gaiety of 
Scarborough, which his family soon afterwards visited, to 
sound the depths of despair ! Such things were. God only 
knows what they were. Suffice it to say they were recognized 
as a call from God to return to the plough from which he 
had withdrawn his hand and looked back — a token to for- 
sake a life in which God was not all-in-all to His servant ; 
and that that call and token were heard and heeded. 




CHAPTER IV. 




ARTICLED AT MOIRA. 

The world will not believe a man repents : 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right. 
Full seldom does a man repent, or use 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 
And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. 
Edym has done it." Tennyson, 

|HE pit village of Durham, one long formless row 
of dull grey cottages, on the surface of a country 
equally interesting, is not a lively scene, except 
when the bright blaze of the pit-bank on fire, or the 
lambent flickering of the iron furnace lights up at night 
" the darkness of her scenery." Nor can the Leicestershire 
colliery-village of Moira boast of many architectural pre- 
tensions : yet standing, as it does, in two rows on either side 
the turnpike road, each dwelling enjoys good space for 
thorough ventilation; and its cottages are proved to be 
comfortable from the attachment of the collier-families to 
them, some families occupying the same house for more 
than one generation. If, however, the visitor's fastidious 
eye grow wearied with the architectural style of the pit- 
country, he may go in Durham to the beautiful deans and 
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to the valley of the Wear with the solemn cathedral towering 
from its horse-shoe promontory, or the quieter seclusion 
of Finchale, Abbey, scarcely raised above its margin; 
while in Leicestershire, after he has exhausted the virtues 
of^the Moira salt-water springs, he may seek the classic 
ground of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, some four miles distant. 

A man, however, who has a calling in life, and gives 
himself actively to fulfil it, feels little the monotony of the 
spot which might deaden the spirit of the casual visitor ; 
nay, the colourless rows of dingy cottages become to him — 
from the stories of the families who live in them, from the 
kind act done to the sick person there, or the kinder, 
perhaps, done to the collier-lad in keeping him back, from 
unruliness or sin — instinct with never-dying associations. 

On the death of Mr. Hunter, Parkin JefFcock again was 

articled to Mr. J. T. Woodhouse, of Overseile, in the 

autumn of 185 1, and took up his quarters about a mile 

distant, at Moira. The following, written on letter-paper, 

will describe his first few weeks there: — 

" Overseile, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 

^^ November 24, 185 1. 
"My Dear Mother, 

"On my arrival here again on Saturday night, 

I received your kind letter, for which I thank you, and 

which I now take an opportunity of answering. You 

must not be alarmed at the formidable sheet of paper I 

have taken for this purpose; but the reason is, that on 

sitting down and thinking I had news of some sort or 

other, so that I could for once fabricate * a letter,* I hunted 

this 'jolly dog' of a httle note sheet out, which you now 

see before your eyes. ***** 
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"As I' promised to give you a short insight into my 
mode of housekeeping, I shall proceed : I breakfast every 
morning at eight o'clock; dine at two; tea at half-past 
seven." * ♦ » Here follows a description 

of the frugal, sensible manner in which his housekeeping 
was conducted. * * * uj ^^^g away the 

most of last week at a large colliery near Nottingham; 
and this brings me, as I have related most of my domestic 
affairs, to those which are of greater importance, namely, 
my business ones. 

" It is only with pleasure to myself, and I am sure it will 
be with gratification to you and dear father to hear, that 
although I have only been here so short a time, I have 
obtained Mr. Woodhouse's confidence, and have been told 
by him that he is glad I understand surveying, dialling, 
levelling, &c., as it will not only save him a great deal of 
trouble, but that he can now place me in a situation where 
I can acquire more information a good deal than I other- 
wise could. Consequently, yesterday he invited me to 
breakfast with him this morning at seven o'clock as he was 
going away, and during the repast he communicated to me 
that as he saw I understood something about collierying, 
he purposed placing under my care and management (to 
a certain extent of course) the collieries of the Erewash 
valley. These number five, I believe; but as I have 
only been down one up to the present, I cannot give 
you much information about them. However, he sent 
me over to one last week which he says he purposes to 
work on the most improved principles — by an engine 
underground to work a 700 yard drift to bring the ooals 
to the shaft-bottom; gas apparatus for lighting the main 
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roads, about the shafts, &c- ; machinery on the most im- 
proved principle. They have also just completed a No. 3 
shaft, all entire with metal tubbing, to keep the water back, 
and are preparing to lease no end of a lot of coal from 

. Well, as I said before, he sent me over there last 

week, as he wanted a survey taking of the works, in order 
to lay out a new engine plane, &c., as well as no doubt to try 
my steam. Away I start, nothing daunted, to a strange 
pit, on a large scale, the first time on my own account 
However, to cut matters short, I was engaged a-day-and- 
a-half on this underground survey, with no one to advise 
or consult save two men who carried the dial and dragged 
the chain : and after all, I found to my satisfaction, on 
plotting the survey on paper to-day, that it came out to 
a 'toucher' — the 'tie-lines' coming in most beautifully. 
Do not set all this down as bragging; as I am perfectly 
aware that in one of these large collieries, where they are 
drawing to bank their 500 tons per day, a first survey may 
be a complete failure. The reason why I have detailed 
all this is merely because I thought you and father would 
like to know both how I was beginning to be settled in 
business and what kind of success was attending that 
settlement. ****** 

"I had what they call *a tidy escape' on Saturday 
evening; I walked up to Overseile on my return from 
Nottingham, and as the coachman was coming down to 
the station to meet Mr. Woodhouse about half-past seven, 
I got into the gig to come down with him home ; however, 
he was driving, and in one of the lanes managed to foul 
the post of a bye-lane gate with the wheel on his side in 
the dark, which pitched me and poor little Jerry," (his 
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Scotch terrier) "who was on my knee, out as clean as a 
whistle. I was fortunate, however, in preventing myself 
falling on my head or shoulder, and did all in my power 
to make the best of a bad job, when I felt myself going. 
However, I am all square now, save a little stiffness. 

" PARKIN JEFFCOCK." 
His activity, attention, and care made him a most use- 
ful pupil to his master, and he was consequently much 
occupied and in matters of increasing responsibility from 
this time forward During what I shall have' to relate 
of his leisure hours, therefore, it must be understood that 
the office-hours of the day (nine a.m. to seven p.m.) 
were rigidly adhered to, varied often by a journey to some 
midland coUiery, occupying one or two days, or an early 
visit, say at four a m., to one of the home pits. 

His leisure hours were home-made; partly by getting 
one of the colliery-butties or the underground-steward, as 
he went past about four to the early inspection of the 
mine, to call him; partly by sitting up into the small 
hours of the morning. During the spare time so created, 
he would read up scientific books or papers from the 
office, with a view to improve in his profession ; or lay in 
a store of information for the classes which he now began 
to teach, or for the lectures which he occasionally-delivered ; 
while some good portion of the time won from sleep he 
would devote to communion with his God. 

Always of a practical turn of mind, he ever gave his 
charity a practical bent The fact that lads or young 
men near whose houses God had called him to live were 
neglecting God, was a sufficient call to him to go where 
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they were, to have compassion and do a neighbour's part 
by them. But the fact that these were collier-youths, the 
very living material about which his calling was conversant, 
seems to have made him feel a double sympathy with 
them, as he said at a meeting of such young folks at 
Mortomley, the Christmas before his death — "I love 
collier-lads." 

The earliest work of this kind to which he devoted his 
energies was the Sunday School at Moira ; where he might 
be seen each week diligently teaching his class of youths 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen ; and then walk- 
ing by their side to Donisthorpe church, a mile distant. 
A lady, herself most active in the Moira school, writes to 
me : — 

" I should have replied to your letter sooner, but waited 
to see if any of your brother's former class at Moira could 
recall any circumstances in his intercourse with them that 
you might think worthy of note ; but, much as they dwell 
on his memory and value his kind interest in them, the 
only thing that strikes them particularly seems to be the 
very earnest manner in which he prayed with and for 
them, at his lodgings, on those evenings when he kindly 
asked them to meet him there. I think you know that 
for a length of time after he left Moira, he came from 
Derby on a Sunday morning by the early train, and joined 
us all at the School-room just in time to conduct this 
class and others to our parish church, Donisthorpe. This 
I know he frequently did, without having had any break- 
fast; yet when we ventured to expostulate and urge him 
to return with us after service for some refreshment, he 
would generally prefer walking in a contrary direction, in 
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order to be alone and meditate on what he had heard 
We, as a family who saw much of him, are constantly 
calling to mind numberless little acts which showed his 
thoroughly unselfish and cheerful Christian character : one 
thing which particularly struck us, and which we shall 
ever remember with gratitude, was his unvarying kind 
and gentle attention to our dear and then aged mother; 
in illness she always knew his quiet ring, when he came 
to enquire after her, and in the midst of much suffering 
it would bring a smile of pleasure to her face. For some 
time she was obliged to be driven to church, and invariably 
was your brother at the church gates to assist her in get- 
ting out of the carriage, and give her his arm to walk 
slowly down the church ; and again after service, he was 
at our pew-door to render the same kindly aid. It was a 
beautiful sight, I think, and a bright example, to see a 
young man so publicly showing reverence and kindly atten- 
tion to an aged person. The very last time she was at 
church, he was there with his kindly smile to welcome 
and assist her. * * * *" 

«D W ." 

So systematic was he in the arrangements for his Sunday 
class, that he had little books of examination questions 
printed for them at the close of each year, to which 
they wrote answers: these he looked over and corrected, 
giving suitable prizes for care and attention. 

During the winter of 1854-55, the clergyman being 
unable through failing eyesight to take his Tuesday even- 
ing Bible Class for Sunday School Teachers, &c., Mr. 
Jeffcock was asked both by the clergyman and the teachers 
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to take it; this he consented to do, at any rate so long 
as he was in the neighbourhood. The course was to be 
"Scripture questions (R. T, Soc.) concerning the Life, 
Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord Jesus 
Christ" I have before me the notes of these class nights : 
the method was as follows, (take November 28th as an 
example): — "said Confession,' Prayer for War, Collect for 
Advent Sunday, Collect for Twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Trinity, Prayer at beginning of Communion Service. Read 
St. Matthew ii. i — 23." Then the map was laid on the 
table, the parallel passages and references were read ; 
and, €t propos of Advent and Christmas, Mant's Prayer 
Book with reference to the chief festivals of the Church's 
year. On February 6th, only one female teacher, William 

W , and the national school-master were present, owing 

to the weather being very inclement \ but the lecturer was 
there and the lecture delivered as usual. At the quasi 
Annual Meeting, February 9th, sixteen teachers were pre- 
sent; to the notes of this are appended the names of 

six elder lads, William W said, " who wished to come, 

but said they were ashamed because they could not read." 
A Teachers' Sunday School Tea Meeting was held at 
Moira, November 20th, 1855. He came from Derby to 
assist at this, being a year since he had done so, at the 
previous Annual Meeting. I quote the notes of the ad- 
dress he gave that one evening, as a sample of his use 
on many such occasions. 

" The main intention of these monthly meetings is : — 

"I. That we teachers may meet all together to discuss 

what is best to be done for the good of those over whom, 

in the dispensation of God*s providence, we are placed. 
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" II. That we may encourage one another in our work, 
and not be downhearted at any little drawback which may 
go against our own whims and fancies : but that we may 
overlook these, and remember the responsibility which 
we have as teachers, in training the minds of these *tiny 
immortal saplings;' for it is an established fact that first 
impressions often take the deepest root, and to a great 
extent influence the formation and construction of a child's 
future character. 

"III. Our object in meeting here monthly is to devise 
what can best be done to make the Sunday School a 
happy place, I repeat a happy place — happy to teachers, 
happy to taught. 

" Why should we be discouraged in our work ? Is there 
discouragement here — * Whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water, &c. ?' Is there discouragement here — *Be thou 
faithful unto death, &c. ?' Is there here — 'Inasmuch as 
ye did it to one of the least of these my brethren?' Is 
there cause for discouragement from any of these? No. 

" For my own part, I firmly believe that the discourage- 
ment which we and other Sunday School Teachers meet 
with, is entirely owing to the fact that we do not follow 
up completely and unhesitatingly the course which, if 
done, would realize encouragement to us. 

"Let us for a moment view the subject closely. We 
are all enlisted in the same cause, fighting for the same 
Master ; anticipating the same reward ; subject to the same 
human weaknesses. 

"But our God is love; our Guide is omnipotent; our 
Prince never slumbereth nor sleepeth. Surely, then, Sun- 
day School teaching is an honourable task. It is an 
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honour to be engaged in the service of so good and 
gracious a master. 

" I will now read a few remarks on acquiring instruction 
in order to teach. Todd, pp. 107, 133, 135, 138." 

I may here mention that when he left Moira and went 
to Derby, in 1855, he soon allied himself to Christ Church 
Schools, in which parish his rooms lay. There is an entry 
in his Sunday School notes : — " Derby, November 6th, 

1855. Attended weekly lecture of teachers at Mr. K 's. 

Present — five teachers, and Mr. S , Mr. K , and 

myself. Promised that I would sometimes stay with the 
younger children in Christ Church School during service 
on Sunday morning in my turn — (these children being 
too young to go to church) — so that certain teachers 
would not always.be tied to it. Fulfil this promise!" 

But his work among the Moira folk was by no means 
confined to spiritual instruction, as the following letter 
will show : — 

^^ Oversale, November 2^rd, 1852. 

" My Dear Father, 

"* * * There is a point to which 

I wish to call your attention, namely, as to a small increase 
in my annual allowance during this next year. It is no 
motive of extravagance, no motive /or self which induces 
me to ask this at your ' hands ; but simply a desire to 
benefit both myself and my fellow-creatures among whom 
my lot is cast : which I will explain to you at once. 

"One of the two years has now elasped for which I 
was bound to Mr. Woodhouse ; another short twelve 
months alone remains. Should he value in any degree 
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my services at the expiration of that period, he may per- 
chance offer me something at all events to stay on ; 
which would at once afford me an opportunity of repaying 
to you any extra amount you might advance during the 
current year, supposing you look upon my request as 
being in any way exorbitant. 

"Well, as I said before, I have been one year with 
Mr. W., and I sincerely trust that my exertions have been 
attended with some success ; and more particularly with 
regard to the religious education of the young in this 
extensive mining district, for whose welfare I feel a great 
interest, and have been consequently induced to take a 
class in the Moira Sunday School, which has been the 
means of affording me some of the happiest hours I 
have ever enjoyed. But to proceed; Mr. W. told me a 
short time since, if I could think of anything that would 
be attended with beneficial results to the School, &c., if 
carried out, I was to let him know. This day week I 
called a meeting of all the teachers to a tea- drinking in 
the School, mustering about twenty, when we discussed 
various matters, and when I laid before them some pro- 
positions; among which was (and it is this that bears on 
i my present request for an increase in this next year's 

j] allowance) that a monthly Lecture be established for the 

;i benefit of the men employed in the collieries, the subjects 

to be nothing but really practical ones, such as the nature 
of the Gases in Coal Mines and the like. * * * 

The grounds on which I base my request for * the needful,* 
are simply an urgent desire to promote as much as possible 
both the religious and secular education of the working class, 
" Consequently with these things in view, and my birth- 
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day having just passed, the present which I should more 

highly prize from mother than any other she could buy 

me, would be, the best Commentary on the Bible that is 

out. * * * Again, the present I should 

like from you would be a small Chemical Laboratory ; by 

this I mean, some of the things requisite for carrying on 

experiments, &c., in these Lectures which I have proposed- 
* * * * * *» 

"PARKIN JEFFCOCK." 

In addition to these Lectures he was the means while 
at Moira, of promoting a circulating Library for the 
workmen and others : and to the Whamcliffe Silkstone 
Colliery, near Barnsley, opened in 1854, he rendered a 
like service. 

He recognized, however, too little perhaps in his own 
case, but fully in that of others, that life is not complete 
without recreation; and never did he lay himself out 
to promote the happiness of the colliers, more than in 
the various plans he had for making their holidays pleasant 
and wholesome to them. I have seen drawn out in his 
own handwriting, the names and the sides for a game 
of cricket, between the collier-lads of the north pit, and 
those of the south pit, at Moira, when the pits had holiday 
on the Whitsun-Monday. Many can remember the zeal 
with which he undertook the decorations and arrangements 
for the Gala for the four hundred and fifty workmen, when 
the New Reservoir Pits were opened there, in September, 
1852 : and others will recollect the energy with which he 
proposed the health of the workmen, dwelling forcibly on 
the paramount claims of duty in all the actions of life, at 
the opening, of the Whamcliffe Silkstone Colliery, in 1854, 
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and then acted himself as fugle-man while three-times-three 
were given for them and their wives, and ' one cheer more 
for the little ones.' In a list of prizes at a Denby Flower 
Show may be seen " extra prizes by Mr. P. Jeffcock ; for 
the best nosegay of wild flowers ; and for the best collection 
of cottage window plants," showing that he loved to attract 
the minds of those he so much cared for, to the simple 
pleasures of nature and of home. 

But what perhaps is most connected with his name is the 
Moira Flower Show, which almost at once took a high, and 
for^three or four years maintainied perhaps^the highest posi- 
tion among similar exhibitions in the Midland Counties. 
The first Exhibition — of which I believe he was the origi- 
nator, and which in conjunction with Mr. W. Saunders as 
Secretary, and a Committee of persons interested in the 
neighbourhood, he brought to a successful issue — was held 
in July, 1853. It was projected in order to improve the 
cottage gardens of the miners and others living on the 
Marquis of Hastings' Moira estate, and to the end these 
classes were always kept prominently in view. But in a 
year or two the other classes, for gentlemen's gardeners, 
and for nurserymen, had achieved such notoriety, that 
the show of greenhouse plants and hothouse fruit was 
most exquisite. "This year," says Gossip for the Garden 
of September, 1857, "at Moira there were contributions 
from 51 colliers, 61 cottagers, 50 amateurs, and '25 nursery- 
men and professional gardeners; eight large tents with 
something like 5,000 square feet of table fully occupied." 
And in the sixth year of its existence, it found, in • 
addition to its own exhibition, accommodation for the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society in the Show 
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Ground; on which occasion about ;£^23o and four Sil- 
ver cups were offered as Prizes : about ;^2oo were 
taken at the doors, and some fifteen or twenty thousand 
persons, of the highest and all other ranks, from the 
county and neighbouring counties, visited it. The Show 
was held in some thirty marquees and tents, for Exhibition? 
Committee, Bands, Refreshments, &c., in an enclosed space 
in the park opposite the Moira Bath Hotel, and bounded 
on one side by the fine sheet of water Barratt Pool. Those 
who had to do with it, will well remember the will with 
which Mr. Jeffcock went to work at this creation of his 
own; how, all day and nearly, if not all night, as the 
time approached nearer, he was there in his shirt-sleeves, 
directing, helping, or executing the different works required 
for the due carrying out of the whole, and how he never 
relaxed his vigilance or his efforts, nor suffered his cheer- 
iness to wane, till success was attained. The undertaking, 
however, became eventually so large, and the risk, with 
such a heavy amount of prizes guaranteed, so great, in 
case a wet day should diminish the takings at the doors, 
moreover, the distance between Moira and Derby, where 
at length he and some others interested in the Show had 
gone to live, was so considerable, and the whole affair 
so different in some of its developements from what was 
originally intended, that after its last and most successful 
exhibition, it was determined not to attempt another. 

While at Moira, in December, 1854, he gave a lecture 
on "the War" then waging in the Crimea, and repeated 
it in Yorkshire the same month to the workmen at the 
Whamcliffe Silkstone CoUiery, finishing ever with "God 
Save the Queen," and making collections afterwards for 
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the Patriotic Fund Possibly the fact that a cousin of 
his was engaged in that campaign may have stirred him 
up to this service; but I rather think the cause is to be 
sought elsewhere, in the deeper sympathy which he had 
with all that is brave, and noble, and patient, and of duty. 
Into all this he could fully enter, for he was an example 
of it in his own daily life; he had, moreover, a great 
reverence for authority and a loyal spirit, counterparts 
always of modesty and humbleness of mind; and, there- 
fore, it is no wonder that he entered with feeling into the 
struggles of his countrymen at that time. His attachment 
to the West Yorkshire Yeomanry Cavalry of which he was 
an officer, though it began in his father's and grand- 
father's having held commissions therein before him, 
was fostered by this same character of mind. Nor 
was this a transient feeling. That he had much sympathy 
with the order and regulation, and obedience of the two 
services — that he had a chivalrous enthusiasm for the call 
of duty which they bring into such prominent relief — is 
evidenced by the many portraits and scenes from the life 
of Wellington and Nelson, which he always had hanging 
about his house, and by there being among his somewhat 
sparsely furnished general library the despatches and life 
of Nelson in many volumes, and the life of Wellington. 
It was a satisfaction to him that once^ while at college he 
had the opportunity of holding the stirrup for the aged 
Duke as he mounted, after a review at Wimbledon. 

It may serve to give reality to this sketch of his life 
at Moira, to mention that his Bible Class of collier youths 
(thirteen names are printed) presented to him a handsome 
church service in two volumes, with an inscription testify- 
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ing their appreciation of his services towards them : and, 
(what is, perhaps, more significant of the real modesty, 
consideration, courtesy, and worth which shone in him,) 
that Mr. Woodhouse's salaried clerks, between whom and 
a pupil there might under other circumstances have arisen 
jealousies, gave him, at the expiration of his articles, a 
gold pencil-case, as an expression of their estimate of the 
man. While to make sure that he had neither in bon 
hommie with his. fellows in the office, nor in laborious 
attention to the claims of the poor miners in the school 
or parish, neglected the interests of his master, he received 
from him a valuable despatch-box. 





CHAPTER V. 



THE PARTNERSHIP AT DERBY. 

*Yet in the eye of life's all-seeing sun 
We shall behold a something we have done, 
Shall of the work together we have wrought, 
Beyond our aspiration and our thought. 
Some not unworthy issue yet receive ; 
For love is fellow-service, I believe." — Clough, 

|HE relations of life grow more complicated and 
the duties arising from them more intricate as 
years go on. When born, God is to us a Creator 
and the Redeemer of all mankind. When baptized, He 
takes us into the closer relation of adopted sonship; and 
we become bound by promises and vows to cleave unto 
Him, renouncing all His enemies. When confirmed, He 
would knit our hearts closer to Him still; and, we solemnly 
ratify and make our vows afresh before Him. Each time 
we receive the Holy Communion of His Body and Blood, 
He does but strengthen and intensify the tie which binds 
us to Him, and with it deepen and make more awful our 
obligations to love and serve Him. If we proceed further, 
marriage, instituted and blessed of God, lades those who 
embrace that condition of life with new promises publicly 
made in God's presence, adding new duties, and these 
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not always easy to be interwoven and reconciled to those 
we owed Him before. While if a man enters upon the 
ministry of Christ's Church, his duties and obligations 
culminate in the ever-abiding bond of the solemn vows 
of the ordination service. Thus the God-ordained relation- 
ships which we may contract as life wears on, bring along 
with their privileges and delights, ever new and deepening 
responsibilities, and make our duties before God grow more 
intricate in proportion as our vows and promises are more 
numerous, and have reference to a greater variety of cir- 
cumstances and persons. 

And if it be thus with the general calling of the 
Christian, so in the particular caUing and walk of life 
which each man chooses, under God, for himself, the 
same increasing accumulation and intricacy of duties 
towards his fellow-men presses on him as he attains to 
the fuller powers and career of his life. The subject of 
this memoir hitherto has been the school-boy, the student, 
the articled clerk. No "idle apprentice" from the first, 
after remaining for three years clerk at a salary, when his 
articles were out, he became on the ist of January, 1857, 
at the age of twenty-seven, partner with Mr. Woodhouse 
in his extensive colliery-viewing and mineral agency. 
Hitherto ranking with the clerks, and subordinate to his 
master, he steps now on to the same level with him, and 
becomes their chief. The double headship has to be 
maintained without jars or jealousies : a considerable office 
staff to be superintended, some of them young men of 
means and position, articled, as he had been, to learn the 
mining engineer's profession. Clients have to be advised, 
directed, restrained. Opinions and words have a weight 
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they did not enjoy before. The hand must entrust to 
others much that it used to do for itself; the mind must 
think for and order others where heretofore it was but 
ministerial to another's will. The dangers and responsi- 
bilities of colliery superintendence, which previously need 
not to have sat more heavily upon the subordinate than he 
pleased, must now be met end faced by the principal, no 
shelter intervening to mitigate the burden and heat of the 
day. 

The first year of the partnership was an eventful one. 
On the 19th of February, 1857, occurred an explosion at 
Lundhill Colliery, near Bamsley, by which one hundred and 
eighty-eight miners lost their lives. Though not respon- 
sible for the management, Mr. Jeffcock went over there 
and tendered help, as the free-masonry among engineers is 
wont to do under these terrible trials. It was an event 
that impressed him deeply, and to the day of his death he 
kept hanging on the wall of whatever bedroom he occupied 
in his different houses and lodgings a picture of the colliery, 
and of the tablet commemorating the names, ages, and 
dwelling-places of those who perished. On the 5th of 
March of this year, I find from his diary there was an 
explosion at Shipley, in the Erewash valley, a colliery under 
his superintendence. On the loth he went " down hard- 
coal pit after the explosion ; and on the 14th was " at 
Shipley Colliery, visiting burnt men, &c." On April 14th 
he was " down the pit inspecting the operations at the fire, 
bottom of No. 3 pit, Cinderhill Colliery," in Nottingham- 
shire. On April 20th he was in Warwickshire, "at Victoria 
Colliery : down the pit, to the seat of the fire at pit bottom : 
went through portion of works to Bore-hole, and gave 
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instructions." On July loth "at Baddesley Colliery ; meet- 
ing with the workmen on strike relative to the letting of 
the work by contract." 

On Sunday, the 15 th of November, just as he came out 
of the church-doors at Christ Church, Derby, (I gather 
this from the printed account of the inquest and from a 
conversation with Mr. Hedley, the Government Inspector 
of Mines for the District,) a telegram was handed to him 
announcing that the HoUingwood Pit at Staveley was on 
fire. Mr. Woodhouse being in London, Mr. Jeffcock at 
once telegraphed to have water poured down the pit to 
force a current of air, and starting with two of the pupils 
by special train reached Staveley within two hours of the 
announcement. Here he heard that the under- viewer, 
Daniel Cooper^ his deputies and others, twelve in all, had 
gone down to extinguish a standing fire which it was 
supposed had got hold of the coal about the lamp-cabin 
at the end of the long Engine Plane, some 1400 yards 
from the pit bottom, having been ignited it was thought 
by a spark falling upon some of the lamp cottons; and 
that all these men were lost. Having consulted over the 
plan of the colliery, he at once went down, about two 
o'clock p.m., with others to explore for them. To prevent 
being suffocated by the smoke, and to cause due circula- 
tion of air, it was necessary to erect stoppages in the air 
passages — temporary ones of straw, until in a little time 
brick and mortar ones could be built up. This he at 
once set about, and was joined in his work about four p.m. 
by the Government Inspector. Seeing in a while that the 
heat and scarcity of air were telling upon him, Mr. Hedley 
said, " You had better go up, Mr. Jeffcock, to the pit-bank 
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and rest, while I superintend down here." "No:" he 
said, " you must go up, Mr. Hedley ; you have a family ; 
I will stay down." And during all that night, and until 
the following afternoon, with ver}' short visits to the sur- 
face for refreshment, they did stay down, among the smoke 
and steam and drenching of the fire-engines now playing 
in the pit; not leaving the extremity of the Plane and 
works till satisfied that no person could be left alive, 
and till they found the roof, through the action of the 
steam and heat, beginning to fall in large quantities, so 
that none could remain without imminent risk of further 
loss of life. 

This year appears however to have been exceptionally 
unfortunate in the number of accidents in the mines of 
which the firm had the engineering oversight. I will give 
a few incidents from his diaries of succeeding years; it 
being premised that many of them are exceptional, and 
chosen as showing that the ordinary routine of measuring 
coal and extending the mine, of ventilating and keeping 
it in workable order, and other agency work was often 
varied by more exciting adventure. 

"1858. May 5th. At Wombwell Main Colliery after 

explosion. Long conference with . Down the 

pit with Messrs. Charles Morton, C. Bartholomew, and 
B. Biram. 

"May 8th. Marching from Sheffield to Doncaster (ist 
West York Yeomanry Cavalry) on H. M. S. &c." 

May loth to 17th is devoted three-quarters of the day 
to Cavalry ; one-quarter to letters, &c. ; except the whole 
day on Friday to the Review. 

"June 10. Making underground examination in the 
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pit at Baddesley; owing to the small quantity of air 

(2,500 feet) and the appearance of gas. Setting out new 

air-coursings, &c. 

"July 17—21. Unwell. At Greenhill, (Derby.) 
"Aug. 9. At Cinderhill Colliery. In deep sinking 

where two men were lately killed, examining the place, 

&C. 

"Sep. 3. Attending meeting of partners at the Oaks 
Colliery, and afterwards making underground examination 
of works with Mr. Hedley, Jun., and Mr. Mammatt. 

"Sep. 7 to Oct. 9. Scotland. 

" Oct. 22. Writing to as to conditions for pupils. 

" Dec. 8. Telegraphed for and went to Victoria Colliery, 
reaching there at ten p.m. 

" Dec. 9. At Victoria Colliery from midnight, returning 
to Coventry late. Again making an underground inspec- 
tion of the workings touching upon the heavy fire under- 
ground. 

"Dec. .14. Down the pits at Victoria extinguishing 
the late heavy fire; travelling air-courses to see, and 
giving orders about mischief done by fire. 

" Dec. 2 1 . Walking boundaries of the manor of Darley 
with plans, &c. dining with jury after. 

"Dec. 31. Telegraphed for to V. Colliery the tubbing 
having burst. 

" 1859. Jan. I. Long conference on the bursting of 
the tubbing. Down the shaft examining the old tubbing." 
("Tubbing" is a cylinder of iron segments fitted against 
the sides of the shaft to keep back springs of water, &c.) 

"Jan. 12. Unwell (lame in back) from effects of fall 
from dog-cart. 
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" Feb. 23. At Nutbrook Colliery for three hours inves- 
tigating the breakage to pumps, &c, for which ;;^2o reward 
is offered. 

"Feb. 26. At Little Eaton Wharf with defining 

his duties. 

"April 14. Making underground examination of Kil- 
bume pit, fatal accident having occurred. 

"April 16. At Court-house, Coventry, waiting on mag- 
istrates re Warwickshire strike. 

"April 25 to May 5. Unwell." After this entry follows 
a month's tour to the South of England to recruit strength. 

"Aug. 29. Returned to Derby from Nottingham. 
* Staff' out at Mickleover." (House-warming with the 
pupils, &c, at his newly-taken house.) 

"Oct. 21. At Mr. Robert Stephenson's funeral, (West- 
minster Abbey.) At christening at Kilbum, in afternoon. 

" i860. Dec. 8. Arranging with S. F. to be ironstone 
bailiff and giving him outline of his duties. 

" Dec. 26. At Whamcliffe Silkstone Colliery, the three 
columns of pumps being frozen up in engine-shaft and 
water rising in the mine. 

" 1 86 1. Jan. 11. Chester for Mostyn. Thence to 
Axton Lead Mine. 

"Feb. II. Lighting the new furnace at Nutbrook pits. 

"March 8. At W. S. Colliery letting gas off beyond 
main Fault." 

June 12 to July 4. He was every day at Clay Cross, 
owing to inundation. 

"July 17. Attending meeting of Northern Institute of 
Mining Engineers at Birmingham, and dining with them 
afterwards. 
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"July 29. With Mr. , of Birmingham, who slept 

at Duffield, going into own Paper for the Mechanical 
Engineers' Meeting at Sheffield, on the Coal and Iron 
District of South Yorkshire. 

"Aug. I. Adjourned inquest at Clay Cross all day, 
giving scientific evidence. Left Clay Cross 6.0 p.m. 
Dining with the Society of Mechanical Engineers at Shef- 
field. Returned to Duffield by night mail. 

"Aug. 23. Long conference by appointment with 
Charles Morton, Esq., and John Brown, Esq., re settlement 
of new Rules for Oaks, and settling both sets of rules. 

"Sep. 9. Conference with Mr. Hedley re 1862 Ex- 
hibition. 

"Sep. II — 30. Scotland. 

"Oct. I — 24. Away. Unwell." 

Though it will not be seen from these extracts how great 
an amount of agency and other work was daily transacted ; 
how many clients were met, and partners and agents in 
mining concerns conferred with; what difficulties, moral 
and mining, were continually faced and overcome; nor 
can from them be gleaned the systematic manner in which 
business was got through, or the method employed in 
despatching it ; the steady keeping to the point on which 
the conference was at first proposed, notwithstanding the 
introduction of collateral facts and issues; the lucid pre- 
sentment of the matter at the length, in spite of a certain 
absence of facility (not to say awkwardness) in expression ; 
the gentlemanlike and even bearing of the man ; the fair- 
ness and justness of view, and courtesy and cheeriness 
of manner, to which other eyes than those tinged with a 
brother's partiality can bear witness : yet this much may 
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be gathered, that there was a vast responsibility resting 
upon the engineer ; and that, at daily cost of comfort and 
not infrequent peril of life, this responsibility was not 
shirked. 

It will be seen, moreover, that scientific bodies are 
mentioned — those societies by which knowledge in any 
profession is amassed and diffused, tone maintained, and 
mutual help in emergencies fostered, despite the struggle 
and emulation one with another, which individual members 
in this work-a-day world of ours must often maintain. 
Mr. Jeffcock was elected a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1858. He was one of the early mem- 
bers of the Society of Engineers. He was, as these 
extracts show, a member of the North of England Institute 
of Mining Engineers, for whom at the time of his death 
he had in contemplation, but never wrote, a Paper 
on the Moselle Coal-field ; and of the Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers.- The Geological Society also elected him 
a Fellow of that learned body. Subsequently, I may here 
mention, he became a Free-mason. 

Before the Mechanical Engineers at Birmingham, in 
April, 1862, he read a Paper "On the Coal and Iron 
Mining of South Yorkshire;" and as this is the only 
professedly scientific Paper of his with which I have met, 
(excepting of course professional Reports on coal-fields, 
&c.,) I will give an epitome of it 

"It is proposed in the present Paper to consider the 
general features of the South Yorkshire District with refer- 
ence to the circumstances affecting Mining Engineering. 

" I. The South Yorkshire Coal-field extends from Shef- 
field on the south to Wakefield on the north about 25 
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miles, and from west to east about 20 miles altogether, on 
either side of Bamsley. 

"On the east it is bounded by the overlying and 
unconformable magnesian limestone and permian strata. 
On the west the millstone grit rocks crop out, forming the 
bleak moors of North Derbyshire. 

"There are some seventeen principal seams of coal, 
from nine feet to as little as two feet two inches thick; 
of which a list is given in their order with their average 
thickness. 

"The most important is the Bamsley Thick coal, aver- 
aging eight feet six inches, worked at WooUey, The Oaks, 
Edmund's Main, Darley Main, Lundhill, &c.. It is in 
great repute for steam purposes. 

"Swallow-wood seam. Park-gate and Thorncliffe Thin 
lie below, and are inferior to this; and are also inferior 
to the Silkstone bed, which lies yet sixty-one yards below 
the Thorncliffe Thin. The Silkstone averages five feet 
in thickness, is a well defined seam, and of great value 
for house fire purposes. At the Woolwich admiralty trial 
in 185 1, Bamsley coal from Darley Main was equal in 
evaporating power to West Hartley coal from Newcastle, 
and both were slightly below the Welsh coal from Merthyr 
Tydvil. Barnsley Thick coal lights easily and bums freely, 
producing little ash, and not clogging ; and is an econom- 
ical coal for marine engines. 

"The mines of ironstone occur between the Barnsley 
Thick coal and the Silkstone coal. The chief mines are 
then named with the per centages of iron found in their 
ore. 

"II. The 'pillar and stair mode of working is adopted 
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in the North of England; the 'long wall' system in the 
Midland counties. In South Yorkshire, what may be 
regarded as a combination of both, leaning rather, however, 
to the * long wall * system with modifications, is employed. 

"Then follow lengthened descriptions, with diagrams, 
of the principal modes of working coal adopted in South 
Yorkshire; * narrow work,* 'long work,' *bords and long 
work,' 'wide work,' and 'bank work,' and the 'long wall* 
system. These different systems of working, some of 
which, however, are falling into disuse, have been rendered 
necessary by the variable nature of the roofs and floors 
of the seams, even in the same colliery. 

"A plan of the actual 'long wall' workings of the 
Park-gate seam at the WhamcHffe Silkstone Colliery, near 
Bamsley, is given in the accompanying plate. The shaded 
portion represents solid coal ; the white represents the 
' goaf,' or waste hollows fallen in, from which the coal has 
been taken. MM is a ' fault ' or dislocation of strata ; the 
one side being kicked up some yards above the corre- 
sponding strata on the other. PP are the downcast pits 
through which the fresh air descends from the surface 
into the mine, following the direction of the arrows along 
the face of the workings WW, and reaching at length the 
outer air through U the upcast shaft. F is the furnace 
to create a draft up the upcast shaft and force the current 
of ventilation in that course. DD are doors which open 
and shut, to allow the coals to be brought through 
them into the main roads, and so to the pit bottom. 
SS are stoppings. , CC are crossings, .where one passage 
crosses above or below another, hence called 'overcasts' 
and ' undercasts.' These three arrangements are to regu- 
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late the draught of air. The coal from the working faces 
is brought down through the goaf by means of packed 
roads GG, shown by the strong black lines, the walls of 
which are built up of rock and shale. In this system 
there is no loss of coal by leaving pillars behind to support 
the roof, for all the coal is got from the face WW at once ; 
the roof of the goaf being supported by props of wood 
or iron just where the men are actually working in front, 
is allowed to fall behind them, as the work proceeds, by 
removing these props forward. At the same time the 
ventilation of the mine is simplified above other methods 
by the air having to travel by a less tortuous course. By 
the "long wall" system, a working face of 430 yards is 
here obtained in a single length without interruption, as 
shown at W: and in the lower portion of the workings, 
along the fault MM, another face has been opened of the 
same total length, but divided into two shorter faces by 
a pillar " bord," for safety and convenience of working in 
the neighbourhood of the fault, the intervening pillar being 
removed before that portion of the mine is abandoned. 

"The diflferent modes of supporting the roof of the 
mine when the coal is being taken from underneath it 
are then spoken of, and were subsequently discussed. 

"III. Two of the greatest difficulties that have to be 
contended with in mining, are water and gas. Of these, 
in South Yorkshire, gas is the more formidable enemy. 
The amount differs in different seams. The most terrible 
explosions have taken place in the Bamsley Thick coal, 
especially at the Darley Main colliery. The Oaks, Warren 
Vale, and Lundhill: the Bamsley Thick and Silkstone 
seams being specially liable to sudden and powerful emis- 
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sions of gas. The ventilation is produced by a furnace 
situate at the bottom of the upcast shaft, by which a 
fresh current of air is kept continuously flowing through 
the mine, so that any gas issuing from the coal is speedily 
diluted and rendered harmless. For distributing the air 
through the workings and stof)pings, doors and regulators 
are arranged in proper places. The division of the air 
into separate 'splits,' each of which ventilates a distinct 
portion of the workings by means of crossings or 'over- 
casts,' is one of the best preventives of explosions in these 
fiery mines. All the return air should be conducted into 
the upcast shaft by a dumb-iirift, so as not to pass through 
the fire of the furnace; and the underground furnaces 
should be fed with nothing but fresh air direct from the 
downcast shaft. 

"At some mines, fans driven by. steam power are used 
for ventilation. 

"The introduction of safety lamps is of comparatively 
recent date. In this district, Stephenson lamps were first 
used exclusively at The Oaks colliery, in the workings of 
the Bamsley Thick coal, and similarly at Whamcliflfe Silk- 
stone. Since the explosion at Lundhill in* 1857, safety 
lamps have been exclusively adopted there. The import- 
ance of their use in fiery workings was strongly shown at 
The Oaks colliery in 1857, when an outburst of gas took 
place in the workings down the Engine-plane, so violent 
that it was compared to the roar of a draught in the 
furnace. All the Stephenson lamps were put out and the 
Davy lamps ignited internally, the gauze becoming red-hot 
As the outburst of gas occurred within a hundred yards 
of the main intake to the upcast shaft, and a large quantity 
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of air was passing this part at the time, the gas was soon 
diluted and carried away ; and in less than an hour the 
only traces that remained were found at one or two places 
where the floor had been upheaved. Thus no doubt a 
terrible explosion had been averted by the use of safety 
lamps; but if any one of the lamps had been out of 
order, or the gauze smeared with oil or coal dust, or if 
any naked light had been in this part of the workings, 
an explosion would inevitably have occurred. 

"The paper closes with a glance at the means of coal 
transit in South Yorkshire." 

There can be little doubt that he constantly worked too 
hard, using the night mail to reach Derby after a laborious 
day's work in order that he might begin the next day at 
the usual hour; and on any special pressure his energies 
were kept upon the stretch to such an extent that, as will 
be seen from the extracts already quoted from his office 
diary, he was obliged sometimes to recruit his health by 
a temporary rest. During these times he usually saw more 
than at others of his father and mother, for they were 
accustpmed to accompany him on such littie tours ; and 
their kindness and attention to him on such occasions of 
illness is more than once dwelt upon with gratitude in his 
letters to them. These were also times for more systematic 
self-examination, and looking over the past of his life, and 
his present position, to see whether he were living up to his 
resolves in the regulation of his thoughts, tempers, and ac- 
tions, whether he were really a lively partaker of the prayer 
and praise and the word of God which church-worship offers, 
and using to the full the opportunities for doing good 
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which his varied calling and pursuits — in business, in the 
Yeomanry, in the schools, in the parish presented to him. 

But while all this continuous press of every-day business 
lay upon him, he found time for active and sustained 
charity. His charitable work in teaching at Christ Church 
Sunday School has been already mentioned. 

The Rev. E. W. Foley writes :— 

"^// Saints' Parsonage, 

''Derby, Jan. i6th, 1867. 

"* * * Soon after I had the pleasure of 

making his acquaintance, he was kind enough to promise 
a lecture to my Parochial Instruction Society on * Practical 
Chemistry, with hints suited to Common Life, illustrated 
with experiments.' At that period his health was far from 
strong from over-exertion and want of rest. So great 
was his desire to be useful in his day and generation, that 
his energies of mind and body were over-taxed. 

"The work in which I was especially associated with 
him was the formation of a ' Home for Penitent Females,' 
for the county and town of Derby. To effect this bene- 
volent object, he spared neither pains nor expense. The 
co-operation of a few earnest and like-minded friends was 
secured, and at his hospitable lodgings in Stuart Terrace, 
Derby, the plan of the Institution was prayerfully matured, 
and rules formed for its future regulation. Through good 
report and through evil report this work of faith and labour 
of love has now entered on its tenth year, and God has 
blessed it to the saving* of many a fallen sister. It was 
mainly due to his energetic words and efforts that the idea 
of a new building was entertained, which is now nearly 
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completed, and has promise of a future career of great 
and increasing usefulness. 

" The great aim of his life was to do good to his fellow- 
creatures, and especially by such means as were likely to 
be most conducive to their moral and spiritual welfare. 
In him society has lost a bright ornament, and the Church 
of Christ a loving, laborious, and consistent member. He 
rests from his labours and his works do follow him. * * " 

Whether from a desire to remedy the evils which he 
may have seen in London during his college days, or 
caught by the impulse of the wave which carried church- 
men on before and about that time to work with greater 
sympathy and zeal on behalf of the daughters of shame, 
it is certain that he took deep interest in this house of 
penitence, as a gift of ;^5o to the new building fund, a 
month before his death, testifies. Referring to this In- 
stitution, Mr. H. M. Holmes tells me the Home for 
Penitent Females owes its existence entirely to him. 
Mr. Holmes came first to his lodgings after several 
meetings had been held there, and a capital of ^^300 
subscribed, with annual subscriptions to the amount of 
;^6o. Mr. JefFcock had no desire of aggrandisement in 
doing the good work which he started, content to be quite 
subordinate himself, provided only the work were done. 
Cultivating a humble spirit, he shrank from the publicity 
into which many of his charities brought him. He was 
not pushing among others for subscriptions, but modest 
and too retiring in such matters. In this department, 
therefore, Mr. Holmes lent his aid; and he in return 
assisted him in his efforts to procure the re-opening of the 
Siddals Lane Schools in Derby, which unhappily had fallen 
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into desuetude and been closed. These' Schools and 
their branches now number 2,000 children, in con- 
nection with the National Society. The teachers who 
knew Parkin Jeffcock almost idolized him. On one anni- 
versary of the Schools, he came very many miles, leaving 
off his work in the middle, in order to attend the meeting, 
and after it went back again to his work the same after- 
noon. Only a few weeks before his untimely death, he 
presided ^t a meeting of the Committee of Management, 
and manifested his usual sound judgment and Christian 
charity in dealing with a delicate subject which was brought 
before the notice of the Committee. 

In the spring of the year 1858, Mr. Jeffcock was one 
of eight gentlemen who formed themselves into an associ- 
ation for the employment of a lay-missionar)'^ to visit the 
poor in one of the worst and most neglected parts of the 
town. Each member of this Committee subscribed or 
was responsible for ;£'io a year, and an agent was engaged 
at a salary of ;£72, leaving j£S to be expended in tracts 
and temporary relief. So far Mr. Holmes. 

He also took considerable interest in the Derbyshire 
General Infirmary. 

From the Report of the Derby Working Men's Associ- 
ation of September 1st, 1857, it appears that Mr. Jeffcock 
was an honorary member of that Society, and had, during 
the year then closed, delivered before it a lecture on 
" Atmosphere." 

I have by me the notes of a " Saturday Night Lecture/' 
dated, Derby, August i, 1857, given apparently to a class 
of young communicants. It may be well to transcribe it, 
as it shows not only the practical nature of all his class- 
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teaching, but also that he was a staunch disciple of the 
Church of his fathers in her sacramental doctrine. 

"Subject— THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

"I. Read Luke xxii. 7 — 20. Tdkt \t simply ; the dying 
request of a benefactor. 

"11. Catechism. Sacramental questions: and explain. 
"III. Especial reference why the Lord's Supper was 
ordained : — 

"Soul requires food. 

"God's command to keep the feast, i Cor. xi. 
23, 24. 
"IV. Parts of Service in Prayer Book — 'Who in the 
same night He was betrayed took bread,' *the body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,' &c., &c. 

"V. Address to young communicant. 'Aids,' &c. 
"Dedication to God. *Not yours, but you.' 

" * Not all without, but all with.' 
"VL 'Remember: 
" Presence. 

" Consecrated elements. 
" Gift bestowed =Body and Blood of Christ. 
" Consecrated symbols (God's part ;) faith (man's.) 
"Merits of Christ are apphed. 
" Whole is a memorial before God of what Christ 
has done. Christ is all in all. 
" VII. Joy of communion. * One in Christ' 
*'VIII. What is required of them, &c ? 'We do not 
presume, &c.' 'If some great thing, should we not have 
done it?'" 
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But his charitable devotion to the souls and bodies of 
men linked with a brave soldier-like boldness, was seen 
to truest advantage when combined with the duties of 
his professional calling in its saddest incidents, the occur- 
rence of fatal accidents in the mine. 

The Rev. H. Wright, now of Nottingham, writes: — 

" Swanwick Parsonage^ 

^^ Alfreioriy January ^oih, 1867. 
"Dear Sir, 

" All I can learn about the inundation of Swanwick 
Colliery in reference to your brother is as follows : — it 
occurred in the end of October, 1863. About 300 men 
and boys were at work in the pit, when about eight o'clock 
in the morning, water broke in from some old workings. 
All the men made their escape except two. The body 
of one was soon found : the other not till two days after. 
Your brother arrived on the morning after the accident, 
and was indefatigable in his search after the missing man. 
For many hours together he waded in water from two to 
three feet deep throughout the workings of the pit : and 
more than four-and-twenty hours of energetic eflfort passed 
by before he would consent to take any rest. He remained 
on the spot until the pit was restored to working order. 
"* * * I find that he was frequently 

in the habit of giving away tracts to the miners and others 
with whom he came in contact, though I cannot learn that 
he did so in this case. 

"H. WRIGHT." 

One of his favourite tracts, was "The Safety Lamp," 
written by the wife of a clergyman living at Thorpe, 
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a mile from Cowley Manor, and published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; in which 
that useful instrument of the miner becomes a parable 
to show that God's "Word is a light unto my feet, and 
a lantern" unto my path." 

Mr. Hedley, the Government Inspector of Mines, and 
the published report of the inquest will enable me to 
detail more fully a serious accident to which reference is 
made in the above extract from the journal, and which 
occurred during the afternoon of Tuesday, the nth of 
June, 1 86 1. The» workings of a new winning at Clay 
Cross had unwittingly approached so near to a barrier of 
coal interposed between them and the old and disused 
workings of a former company, that on that afternoon, the 
water which had accumulated to the depth of twenty-four 
yards in the old workings, suddenly burst through the weak- 
ened barrier and drowned the pit. The breach thus made 
was only about eighteen inches wide by twelve high, but 
the pressure behind of some thirty-six pounds to the square 
inch soon filled up the lower portion of the workings; 
and though there was, perhaps, just barely time enough, 
had it been promptly used, for all the men to have escaped, 
some unhappily were intercepted and confined in some 
of the hollows, unable to come to the shaft bottom and 
reach the surface. Mr. Jeflfcock was telegraphed for, and 
arrived at Clay Cross early on the Wednesday morning. 
He hoped to be able to reach the men through some 
old hollows, now abandoned; and went down with other 
volunteer explorers by a shaft used only for drawing iron- 
stone. The explorers penetrated some way along the 
abandoned workings, but seeing the shale and roof "trick- 
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ling," (that is, dropping in bits,) he withdrew the men. 
They had only just reached the pit-bank when the whole 
roof fell in. The poor intercepted men were still im- 
prisoned in the mine without a fresh supply of air, without 
food. Every exertion was made to get access to them; 
small tubs, larger tubs — in the used shaft, in the disused 
shaft, were constantly plying, (the gear, alas ! sometimes 
breaking,) to reduce the water in order that explorers might 
pass along the drifts and underground corridors and gain 
the men: but in vain. An attempt to cut a short drift 
through from the old workings to the place of their im- 
prisonment had to be abandoned through the rottenness 
of the strata. It was then decided to drive through the 
solid coal, a distance of 155 yards from one of the open 
shafts to the living cell. The men worked as never men 
worked before — the prize, the life or death of their com- 
rades ! A passage six feet wide and six feet high through 
the coal was advanced ten lineal yards a day. But fifteen 
days and a half is a terribly long time for men to live so 
confined. When the water was sufficiently lowered in the 
other pits, Parkin Jeffcock with Mr. Hedley was among 
the first party of explorers. "Got into No. 2. pit work- 
ings late at night for the first time, the water being 
sufficiently lowered," is his own simple diary entry. But 
though an attempt was made to get through the furnace 
drift to the "smoky incline," after several essays it was 
abandoned, owing to the great accumulation of l:tl4ck 
damp: "in fact we found," he said at the inquest, "an 
oscillating current which brought the black damp and put 

out even the Davy lamps; and Mr. C got as much 

damp as he could bear. At the confereifce we held the 
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same night we decided to wait till the heading from No. 4 
pit was cut through, being convinced from the quantity 
of black damp, (carbonic acid gas,) that there could be 
no life in the pit. The heading was got through on July 
3rd. I was in the pit at the time, and when steam jets 
were put in No. 2 (to create ventilation) we were enabled 
to pass through. I explored the south side of No. 2 
pit on Saturday, July 13th, with the first exploring party 
that went to the breach." The men of course were all 
dead; and from the emaciation of some, it was supposed 
that famine had slowly begun what black damp in an 
instant would complete. Mr. Hedley remembers the utter 
disregard of comfort Parkin Jeffcock displayed, for three 
nights not seeking bed, but content to snatch an occasional 
sleep in the colliery office, men going in and out continually. 

In this or some other inundation (I know not which) 
he was nearly drowned. 

A writer in the Derby Mercury^ in its obituary notice 
of him says, "During the dreadful inundation at Clay 
Cross, Mr. Jeffcock was as zealous as man could be in 
his daring efforts to rescue the men and boys confhied in 
the pit, and on the bank he was the comforter of the widow 
through wearying nights and days." 
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THE HOLIDAY AT CAMPBELTOWN. 

The session is over : we *re off to the grouse : 
There 's an end to the rigmarole talk of the House. 
Hurrah, for the shooting-coat — easy apparel ! 
Hurrah, for wild moors and the good double-barrel!" 

The Rhyme of the Session. 

I HE intense work and anxiety of Mr. Jeffcock*s 
professional life was exchanged almost every year 
for a sportsman's holiday in Scotland. He had 
always enjoyed shooting; at first in the woods about 
Cowley Manor, where pheasants and hares formed the 
chief game; but of later years on the hills of Camp- 
beltown, where his father shared a shooting with Mr. 
Woodhouse. 

The Mull of Kintyre is better known to sailors than 
tourists : but the tourist who has ventured upon this Scot- 
tish Land's End, will have been well repaid by the fairy-like 
view which lay spread before him. Standing near the 
light-house upon the bold cliffs, which form a primeval 
breakwater to secure the Firth of Clyde from the rolling 
waves of the Atlantic, he will see before him, sleeping in 
the summer's sun, a channel of blue water, streaked in 
many a varying shade, which separates him by fifteen 
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short miles from the hazy outline of the hills of Ireland ; 
while standing out in relief against them, he will discern 
the nearer form of Isle Rachlin, the first foot of Irish 
soil, with its columns of grey kelp-fire smoke stretching 
along far above the horizon. But the central hills of 
Kint)rre nearer Campbeltown, for the Mull lies some 
sixteen miles away to the south, have their own treasures 
of scenery to present Looking west over the lowlands, 
once, perhaps, a channel stretching across the Argyllshire 
Peninsula, but now forming the head of Machrihanish 
Bay, he will distinguish the rough outline of Islay, and the 
swelling heights of the Paps of Jura, separated from Kin- 
tyre by a belt of the Atlantic waters ; while looking east, 
he will see the lofty abruptness of Arran to his left, and 
the weird round top of Ailsa Craig, its white sides 
obscured in misty light, to his right;; and far away before 
him, merging into dull clouds, the lower lands of the 
opposite coast of Ayr. 

Campbeltown itself, though not an architecturally hand- 
some town, is finely situated at the head of its own Loch. 
This is a salt-water bay, some two miles in length by half- 
a-mile of width, land-locked, except that at its eastern 
end, where the sudden rise of the Dumbarton-hke hill of 
Island Davar shuts in the harbour from the storm, a channel 
winds round the northern cliff of that island, and affords 
a passage into the Firth of Clyde. The north side of 
the Loch is nowise remarkable; but Ben Goilian (my 
Highland friends will pardon the Saxon's spelling) rises 
finely on its southern shore : and in the cruciform avenues 
of lime trees which skirt his slopes and form a great 
ornament to the suburbs of the town, comprising almost 
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the only timber of the place, is situated the shooting-box 
of Lime-craigs House. 

The sport here was various. There were grouse on the 
heather- covered hills, black-cock in the bushy glens, part- 
ridges and hares on the farms that fringe the moors, rabbits 
on the sand-hills near the shore, woodcocks in the swampy 
hollows, trout in the streams, salmon at their mouths, 
whiting and other sea-fish in the Loch : and many of these 
being in season at the same time, afforded much healthy 
change of relaxation to the sportsman during his few weeks 
holiday. As the two partners could not well both be away 
from business at once, it generally fell to Mr. Parkin 
JefFcock's share to come to Campbeltown in September, 
or, with a view to woodcock-shooting more particularly, 
at Christmas. He then usually stayed, perhaps together 
with a friend, at the Hotel, instead of Lime-craigs; but 
while this gave him less of the merriment which attends 
a large party staying at an enjoyable shooting-lodge, it 
threw him more upon the hospitality of the inhabitants, 
and made him take deeper interest in the pursuits and 
welfare of the place. 

Mr. W. H. Wood writes: — "When shooting with him 
in Kintyre, we always made an early start, trying who 
could make the best bag by the evening. One day he 
put on a new pair of shooting-boots, I strongly recom- 
mended him not to do so, as I was sure they would hurt 
him: nevertheless we started, arranging to meet at the 
side of a small Loch by one o'clock, for lunch. Both being 
by that time quite ready for our feed, we were there to 
a minute, your brother very lame from his tight boots, 
so much so that to lull the pain he sat with his feet in 
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the water all the time we rested. I then urged him to 
take the dog-cart, which had brought us from Campbel- 
town, and go home, and I would shoot my way back. 
* No !' said he ; * I'll not give in ; we have both got about 
the same bag up to this time, and as I have made the 
start 1*11 finish it.'" He was obliged, however, to give 
in through the increasing pain ; and on Mr. Wood finding 
him in his cold foot-bath again on his return to the dog- 
cart at the farmhouse, and telling him he ought not to 
have persevered when he found his boots so painful, he 
said, "There is a satisfaction in perseverance. Wood; go 
at it to the nth I" It may be mentioned that the 
family motto (of no archaic antiquity) is Persevere. 

Dugald Mc'Intyre, the head gamekeeper at Lime-craigs, 
who describes Mr. JefFcock as "what I call a fair shot;" 
adding, "I remember him once killing to his own gun 
nineteen brace and a half of partridges in one day, the 
best bag I ever saw of partridges made here by one man ;" 
says: — "I shot more with him than with any other for 
the last nine or ten years. The gillies" (game-carriers, 
&C.) " always longed for his coming every season, he gave 
them such a lunch on the moor, always taking a leg of 
mutton, &c., which no other sportsman here does ; indeed 
he was the best I ever met with in this respect He was 
fond of a little joke on the moor with the gillies. On one 
occasion we had a boy called Sandy to beat the wood for 
cocks. Sandy was fond of firing off a gun. Sitting down 
at lunch one day, Mr. Jeffcock's gun lay on the heath near 
Sandy. Some one said *look at the grouse flying past;' 
they were a very long way off, four or five hundred yards. 
Sandy started to his feet, took hold of his gun and fired, 
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to our astonishment. O ! how Mr. Jeffcock enjoyed it : 
and afterwards he would ask Sandy now and again, * Do you 
think there were any struck in the lot ? O ! Sandy, Sandy, 
you will be in now for the license, firing at game without 
a certificate!' 

"On another occasion he asked Sandy to fire off his 
gun in the evening, but h£ must fire it at his own bonnet. 
Sandy was quite agreeable. Mr. Jeffcock was to throw 
the bonnet in the air, which he did; but it was thrown 
too high the first time, and missed. The next barrel yet 
remained. It was now thrown so near and cautiously, that 
Sandy struck it so fair that it went into rags. This was 
the heartiest joke we ever had." 

"Another day," writes Mr. Wood, "when out shooting, 
we had been very unfortunate in not finding many birds, 
and consequently, our game bags were lighter than we 
could wish, when little Sandy, or as we christened him 
* Sandy MacNab,* pointed out a number of black-cock 
feeding upon a stubble, at no great distance; but to our 
great dismay we found that they were out of the boundary. 
We all shouted, we waved our handkerchiefs and caps, 
and fired our guns off ; to no purpose, they sat still as if 
they knew they were on safe ground. We then sat down 
behind some rocks and smoked our pipes, hoping that 
by the time we had finished, the birds might have moved 
off the stubble to our side of the bum. But no; there 
Jthey remained as immovable as ever; no noise whatever 
seemed to frighten them. . What were we to do ? An old 
man who was with us, using an oath said he would go 
across the burn and put them up. Your brother immedi- 
ately stopped him, and spoke very seriously to him about 
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the habit of swearing; which seemed to make a great 
impression upon him, as I never heard him swear again 
during the time he was with us. I one day said to him, 
* Tommy, I am glad to find you have given up swearing/ 
*I dare not do it,' said he, *when Mr. JefFcock is with 
us; he is such a good gentleman.'" 

Dugald sends me an account of the danger there was one 
year of getting to a strange shooting-ground at Falaar, one 
of the highest and loneliest in Perthshire, near Glen Tilt, 
which he with Mr. JefFcock had to reach by a fourteen 
miles pony ride, with a guide, over a moor with no road, 
"after the day was far spent;" and adds, (himself an elder 
of some Scottish fraternity,) "I forgot to mention the 
first Sabbath-day after arriving he felt the want of ordin- 
ances. On the Saturday evening he said to me, coming 
off the moor, * I shall feel to-morrow the want of a sermon 
very much.' I said, *I intend to hold a prayer-meeting 
and get all the servants to attend.' 'I wish you would,' 
he replied : but he said nothing of his coming himself. 
However, at breakfast-time, he sent his servant to ask me 
when the meeting was to begin, and that he should like 
to be there himself. When the hour was told him, he 
came and conducted the meeting, taking the first prayer 
and reading a chapter, and making remarks as he read. 
When we dosed the meeting he said, *0 how refreshing 
these little meetings are in this wilderness; will you ask 
all to assemble again in the evening? We will have 
another.'" The gamekeeper adds, "All the servants 
were so pleased by his manner and humbleness of mind, 
that they were ready to do anything in their power 
for him." 
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More than once he went to Campbeltown with his 
father about Christmas for the woodcock-shooting; and 
though, nearly surrounded by water, Kintyre has almost 
a Devonshire climate, with fuschias growing into something 
like timber-trees in the open - air, occasionally they went 
out on this sport with the snow lying on the ground. 
"On one occasion," says Dugald, "the first day he had 
Thomas (his English servant) at woodcock-shooting, a 
large heron was the first bird that was started on the 
woodcock ground. Thomas shouted * Master, mark! a 
woodcock!* *Well done, Thomas!' Mr. Jeflfcock said; 
'that was an enormous woodcock!' which caused roars 
of laughter." Indeed, the Englishman's visit seems to 
have given rise to much fun among the gillies. Though 
not much of a sportsman, Thomas found a friend in his 
master; and in his turn did him many a kind action 
through the last few years of his life in nursing him during 
any temporary attack he may have had of illnfess. 

Lady Campbell writes : — " I cannot help copying a bit 
out of one of my boy's letters. * * * In 

writing to him I had remarked I could not help thinking 
I almost saw Mr. Jeffcock in his accustomed seat in church, 
so strongly did the time of the year bring him before me ; 
to which Norry responds: — 'It was very queer, but all 
church-time on Christmas-day I was thinking of Mr. Jeflf- 
cock, and then of the jolly dinner we had two years ago, 
when he took the head of the table and was so jolly. I 
am sure he will be greatly missed by every one who knew 
him. He certainly was one of the best men I ever met ; 
never preaching sermons to you, as some are fond of 
doing ; but making every one wish to live as he did. I 
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always felt better after hearing him read prayers than I 
did after no end of dry sermons.'" 

He had become acquainted with the young Campbells 
in the steam-boat, when they were children, and often 
afterwards had them for his companions when he went 
shooting on the moor. I quote again from a letter of the 
same :-^" When you wrote to Mr. Jeffcock did you tell 
him about the two Danish sailors who got hurt in the Ram 
and were left in Campbeltown under the doctor's care? 
He found them out, gave them books, and talked to them ; 
and one of them, when he got back, wrote a long letter 
to Parkin, thanking him for all his kindness, and sent him 
his carte. He used to have meetings with the fishermen 
in their own houses, and told me he knew a great many 
of them very well, and was very fond of them ; adding, 
many of the disciples were just common fishermen. The 
last day I was out with him on the hill, he said he enjoyed 
it so much, and had time to think over aU God's goodness 
to us." 

I may here mention that he had many tracts for different 
sorts and conditions of men, and those for the sailor are 
very numerous. 

Though coming to Campbeltown for recreation, he did 
not live his life in such compartments as to leave the 
charitable part of it behind him on a holiday occasion. 
On the contrary, he found time and purpose to visit and 
reHeve the sick ; to walk in the rain one Sunday evening 
to Drumlemble, four miles off, to speak to the colliers 
there; to give an occasional address in Campbeltown; 
and in the * best spirit of a holiday-maker, to lighten 
the Ragged School master's task sometimes on Sunday 
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afternoons, by himself taking a class in the Ragged 
School, and teaching the ill-clad urchins the love of 
Christ. 

Mr. John Colville, describing to me his first acquaintance 
with him, which began as Mr. Jeffcock was taking a class 
of children in the fifteenth chapter of St. John one 
Sunday night in the Ragged and Industrial School, says : — 
"It was education as well as instruction to the children; 
quite remarkably so. He had taken his level; and set 
the children at their ease. His manner was natural, very 
kindly and easy ; the teaching made interesting with illus- 
trations which fixed the attention of the scholars ; and then 
their thoughts and feelings drawn out, and a turn given to 
them most practical and useful." He also details the par- 
ticulars of a cottage lecture at Torrisdale, to which Mr. 
Jeffcock accompanied him, and spoke ; and of a journey 
to the Mull and lighthouse, where " some little quiet work 
was done;" adding, "quiet little efforts were particularly to 
his liking. In indicating the kind of thing he wished, he 
put together in his own genial way many superlatives, such 
as * little-est,' 'poorest,' 'meanest,' 'quietest,' 'remotest,' 
' obscurest,' with the expression of his belief that the truest, 
greatest, best work was really of this quiet, little, solid, 
close, individual sort, unheard of by man, but known to 
God." 

A gentleman in Campbeltown adds the following glimpse 
of his appreciation of God's works in nature : — " I never 
saw any one manifest more delight than he did on inspect- 
ing our collection of sea-weeds. It was really a pleasure 
to observe from his countenance the amount of admiration 
they called forth. I mention this because I have seen 
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other men, who, ' engrossed with the world, or taken up 
with trifles, pushed them aside with the most perfect in- 
difference." "Call us not weeds, we are flowers of the 
sea," was a favourite motto with him for sea-weeds. 

Recognizing that the kindnesses of life should extend 
to all, and not merely to the poor, he not only sent game 
to his friends in England, but, I am informed, would every 
year send a present of hares and partridges to every Camp- 
beltown minister, (and there are eight several places of 
religious meeting in the little town,) and hares to all the 
school-masters. 

I will conclude this chapter with another anecdote of 
Mr. W. H. Wood's. "On one Sunday afternoon we at- 
tended the Kirk; but not knowing the customs there, we 
sat down when we ought to have stood up, and stood up 
when we ought to have sat down. The next day being 
out shooting, we called at a small farmhouse and asked 
for a drink of water. A very civil girl came and asked 
us to go in ; she seemed to recognize us ; when in answer 
to our enquiries she said she'd seen us at the Kirk, but 
*ye no behaved yoursels weel; ye sat doon and gat up 
whan ye liked.' We had a good laugh, and thanking her 
for the oatcake and milk, went on our way." 




CHAPTER VII. 



SETTLES AT DUFFIELD. 

**The lesser griefs that may be said, 

That breathe a thousand tender vows, 
Are but as servants in a house, 
Where lies the master newly dead ; 

"Who speak their feeling as it is, 

And weep the fiillness from the mind: 
*It will be hard,* they say, *to find 
Another service such as this.* 



"But open converse is there none, 
So much the vital spirits sink 
To see the vacant chair, and think, 
* How good ! how kind ! and he is gone !' " 

Tennyson, In Memoriam. 

DUALLY there comes a time in a man's life 
when he prefers the responsibilities of house- 
keeping to the seeming liberty, but oftentimes 
real tyranny, of lodgings. Accordingly, in 1859, Mr. 
Jeffcock took a house at Mickleover. In i860, however, 
he exchanged it for a house at Duffield in the vale of the 
Derwent, nicely situated and within easy access of Derby, 
but which eventually proved so large as to become bur- 
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densome to its occupier. From hence he could go into 
Derby in his dog-cart, by rail, or on foot ; or when occa- 
sion required, as was often the case, take the rail to the 
various collieries, far and near, of which he had the 
engineering oversight. 

Without copying extracts from the business-diary of late 
years, it may suffice to say that a perusal of it leaves upon 
the mind an impression of laborious toil, of days begun 
early and ending late ; and that the work of the younger 
partner, while it was spread over a wider area than formerly, 
from Cumberland and Wales to Nottingham and Warwick- 
shire, was of a more scientific and responsible character 
than before. 

In 1863, and again in 1864, he went over to examine 
and report on the Moselle coal-field, near Saarbriick and 
Forbach, which lies partly in Prussia, partly in France; 
going to St. Avoid and Merlebach, inspecting the Petite 
Rosselle mines, making underground examination of the 
St. Charles pit, and going into the Veine D^sir^e, Veine 
Tiompeuse, and Veine St. Jean, and generally examining 
the coal and iron works of the neighbourhood. His 
interpreter furnishes to Mr. Bland, my informant, an 
anecdote of this time. It was intended to have a con- 
ference of five or six engineers on the Sunday, as the 
custom of* the country holds that day cheap, but Mr. JefFcock 
could not and would not break his well-worn Sunday 
habits on so slight an occasion, and consequently the 
conference was put off. No doubt it was regarded as a 
little eccentricity of John Bull, which it were no harm to 
indulge : at any rate he experienced great courtesy and 
kindness at the hands of the foreign engineers, both here 
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and at the Belgian Amines which he visited about the 
same time. 

Much younger than his partner, he could not of course 
be expected to have that authority with the pupils and 
assistants in the office which is naturally accorded to 
seniors ; yet to judge from the expressions that have come 
from many who were formerly under him, he seems to 
have thoroughly won their respect and confidence. I 
have seen one or two letters of remonstrance or rebuke 
written by him on occasion of some fault or negligence 
in his subordinates; and certainly, without palliating the 
delinquency, they breathe a spirit of consideration and 
meekness worthy of a Christian master. 

The term of partnership into which he had entered 
v/ith Mr. Woodhouse would have expired, had he lived, 
ere this. To the credit of both partners be it said, (and 
nu one who has not tried knows the daily calls there are 
in partnerships for mutual forbearance, and looking "not 
ci!) on one's own things, but each on the things of the 
othtr also,") no difference ever arose between them, but 
mutual good- will and confidence characterized their alliance 
throughout the ten years of its duration. 

His estabhshment at Duffield House placed him in a 
position to see more of his friends, and his house was 
ever open to them. As he was generous to the poor in 
the particular line in which they seemed to require his 
openhandedness, so to his equals he was hospitable to a 
degree; for while he was moderate almost to a fault in 
his own diet, he was profuse and luxurious towards them.' 
He was not a " tee-totaller," though he thought he descried 
good in the movement Not but what he could with a 
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will have totally abstained from wine and beer, had he 
thought well ; for at cost of great temporary misery, he 
broke himself of an inveterate habit of smoking, with 
snuflf-taking superadded, acquired at Putney, because his 
medical adviser and his own feelings told him it would 
be better : but having sometimes for a few weeks gone 
without wine, he found himself unequal to the toil of 
his profession, and consequently resumed it. I may here 
mention that during Lent* he usually practised abstinence 
from many things ordinarily allowable. 

Servants found in him no hard master; though he 
loved, like a man of duty, to see them do their duty in 
that state of life to which it had pleased God to call them ; 
and many a remonstrance and kind reasoning went before 
extreme measures. The motto at the head of this chap- 
ter well expresses their general feeling. Many a tear for 
his death has dropped from the rough eye of many a rail- 
way porter; not for the loss of the customary sixpence, 
but because they have seen for the last time the well-known 
face of one who ever treated the poor man as the rich, 
with the full and Christian knowledge that "a man's a 
man for a! that." And the same may truly be said of the 
esteem in which he was held by the bailiffs and subordinate 
agents of many of the collieries ; among whom he had a 
name for kindliness and geniality ; for keeping them strictly 
to their duties,, yet with no rough hand ; and doing some 
little act of uncalled-for kindness, perhaps to their children, 
perhaps to themselves, which has made his memory, though 
"he is gone, to be fragrant among this painstaking and often 
anxious class of men. 

But beside his own rank, he exercised hospitality largely 

G 
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to others. At Mortomley, one Christmas, he gave cloth- 
ing or blankets to all the widows; and an evening enter- 
tainment or party to the lads, mostly colliers, in the Night 
School there. These meetings were social and convivial, 
but they had also an element of improvement in them; 
and his cordial address, and frank, simple manner, always 
won for his earnest words the attention of his guests. 
When his brother's church at Hoxton, towards the build- 
ing of which he was a liberal benefactor, was consecrated, 
he entertained at dinner all the widows that could be 
collected in an East-end parish of nearly eight thousand 
people. 

At Christmas, 1863 and 1864, he entertained the boys 
in the first class of the Duffield Sunday School, and the 
men of his Bible Class, both those who had attended and 
those who without attending had been invited, at a " Beef 
and Ham Tea," in the School-Room: and at Christmas, 
1865, he entertained similarly some eighty or a hundred 
persons, collecting together from different parts, and bind- 
ing into one again for that festive time, those who had at 
any time during the past eleven years been Duffield Sun- 
day scholars or teachers, together with the elder scholars 
still in the Sunday School. On this occasion there was 
first of all a conference at two o'clock in one School-Room, 
to which all the guests were invited to bring written answers 
to some printed questions on the Bible and Liturgy which 
had been sent round in the circular of invitation. Answers 
from thirty-five young men were brought in. Then at five 
and six o'clock, in another School-Room, came the two 
sittings down at tea; and afterwards followed, under the 
presidency of the Vicar, addresses by various speakers on 
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I. Sunday Scholars, their duties at Church, School, and 
Home. 2. Teachers, their discouragements and encourage- 
ments. 3. Young Men, their temptations, and the best 
means of withstanding them. Hymns were sung; and 
Christmas-pieces played by the Duffield Temperance Brass 
Band. 

He not only superintended the afternoon Sunday School, 
but as may be gathered from the preceding account, took a 
Men's Bible Class, open to all, between a quarter-to-five 
and a quarter-to-six on Sunday evenings during the winter 
months. 

His interest in the Sunday School began early. In 1862, 
at his own expense, he sent his boys' class in charge 
of Mr. Bland, the Duffield Endowed School master, up to 
the International Exhibition ; at which, by-the-bye, Messrs. 
Woodhouse and JefFcock exhibited specimens of coals 
from several Midland Counties' mines ; and, also, a Model 
of Shipley Colliery, executed under the direction of one 
of their pupils, Mr. W. D. Gainsford. Nor was the feeling 
all on his side; for in April, 1864, the elder scholars 
presented him with "Goulburn's Thoughts on Personal 
Religion," in token of their gratitude and appreciation of 
the interest he had taken in their spiritual and temporal 
welfare. 

He loved the Church of England. When in London, 
on a flying business visit of four-and-twenty hours, he 
would very often, I may almost say habitually, go to the 
quarter-to-eight morning prayer at Westminster Abbey be- 
fore beginning the day's work. Church extension he 
delighted in. He helped to build the churches at Chapelr 
town and Hoxton, and others; and had he lived, would 
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certainly have been a prime mover in erecting one at 
Mortomley, with its 2,000 collier population, a subject on 
which he had spoken earnestly to the Incumbent of 
Chapeltown the Christmas before his death. 

One of the Secretaries of the Sheffield Church of Eng- 
land Institute informs me, that though Mr. Parkin Jeffcock 
never gave a lecture or was present at any of their meetings, 
he took much interest in that Society, taking in the Reports, 
and often enquiring about it, and from his questions and 
method of questioning showed that he was accustomed to 
such work, and knew the important points in the operations 
of such a Society. 

His was not an egotistical philanthropy, which ignores 
or openly sets at defiance the spiritual pastors to whom 
the Church bids her adult members, no less than chil- 
dren, submit themselves: on the contrary, the parish 
clergyman ever found the serious, active, liberal layman 
his right hand man. Of warm feelings, he never allowed 
them to degenerate into fanaticism; nor in his desire 
to build up the Gospel among men would he pull down 
the scaffolding of authorized worship and sacraments, or 
cashier the ordained workmen of Christ, without whom 
his practical knowledge of affairs told him, no permanent 
good effect could be wrought. 

The Vicar of Duffield, in the sermon preached on the 
occasion of his death, says : — 

"You know how great was the interest he took in the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the people in this village, 
and how he worked in the Boys Sunday School, and how 
he devoted himself to the teaching of a class for young 
men on the evening of each Lord's Day. Perhaps all of 
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you do not know what I am acquainted with, namely, — 
that he has gone to the room in which it was held, and 
found it empty on more than one occasion : notwithstand- 
ing this, he waited long and patiently, in the hope that 
even one might come. Undaunted by the apparent in- 
difference of those he wished to benefit, he would not 
give up his work of faith and labour of love, but applied 
himself with renewed vigour to what he had undertaken. 
He carefully sought out the absentees, inviting them in 
the spirit of Christian kindness to join with him in reading 
the word of the Lord. On some of these occasions he 
requested me to be his companion, that I might add my 
persuasions to his as we went from house to house. 
**** *♦*» 

" He was satisfied that if he had to stand at all in the 
Last Day, it would be because his faith was firmly fixed 
upon the Rock of Ages, in whom alone he could be 
complete. His thoughts were often turned to the contem- 
plation of high and heavenly things. Frequently would 
he bring a book or a tract to a poor sick person, and pray 
beside the bed ; whilst the temporal wants of the afflicted 
one were liberally and promptly supplied. Nor was it 
to the abject sick poor alone that he was so generous; 
his consideration extended to many in that middle class 
of life where thoughtful kindness such as he manifested 
is so valued. We know with what zeal he laboured 
to improve and beautify the churchyard here; and 
how anxious he was that all things connected with the 
worship of Almighty God should be done decently and 
in order." 

At Easter, 1866, he was elected churchwarden by the 
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vestry ; and I find a note of his among papers devoted 
to that office, " I am elected by ratepayers, therefore serve 
them truly." That he strove to do so, the enlargement 
and fair-keeping of the churchyard during his few months 
of office show. But he strove in a large-hearted spirit — 
he refused to recognise any cliques or parties, which are 
to be found in most parishes; and endeavoured to put 
before himself the welfare of the whole, and especially 
in that regard in which the parishioners stand, as the 
servants of God's kingdom, bound to render Him devout 
and honourable service in " the place which He has chosen 
to put His name there." It was to him a religious, even 
more than a secular, office ; and consequently, unlike the 
type of churchwarden who is " conspicuous by his absence" 
from church, he was regular in attendance and devout at 
every service, unless detained by illness. 

This absence of partizanship was as marked in his reli- 
gious life. He had no hard words for those who differed 
from him in points of religion, and shrank from misrepre- 
sentation of their views ; indeed, slander of any sort and 
scandal he hated. His partialities were after the rule of 
the Apostle, — "While we have time let us do good unto 
all men, but specially unto them that are of the household 
of faith." 

Though feeling deeply for the colliers, among whom 
his calling lay, his sympathies extended to other classes 
and conditions of men \ to the heathen and the Colonies, 
as his interest in the Church Missionary Society and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts evinces; to the Irish Roman Catholics; to the 
dense populations of our large towns, as his subscriptions 
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to the Additional Curates' Society and the Pastoral Aid 
Society shew. He delighted in the Word of God, and 
what he felt to be so living a help to himself he endea- 
voured to make real and serviceable to others. He was 
the means of circulating a Calendar for those who have 
little daily leisure, with a short address on reading the 
Holy Bible, among many thousands of persons ; using his 
lists of names of miners at the different collieries to cir- 
culate it among them; distributing it also among sailors, 
workmen, the gentry, and others* 

Duffield is anything but a collier village. Partly agri- 
cultural labourers, partly quarrymen, partly frame-workers 
in silk and elastic webs, its population is varied; but all 
found a willing friend according to their needs in Parkin 
Jeifcock. The last few months a new railway has been 
cut from Duffield to Wirks worth, and he was one of those 
who promoted the erection of a temporary Working Men's 
Club and Institute for refreshment and recreation for the 
navvies. Mr. Uvedale Corbett, the Government Poor Law 
Inspector, now in the London district, but for a few years 
resident in Duffield, writes : — 

" Onslow Square, S. W., 

^^ December 17, i866. 
" My Dear Sir, 

"Although personally unknown to you, yet as I 
do not know your father's address, I venture to obtrude 



* The writer of this memoir has by him many thousand copies of this 
Bible Calendar undistributed. He will be happy to send a hundred 
for distribution to any one who will pay the postage of them. Address, 
Rev. J. T. Jeffcock, Cowley Manor, near Sheffield. 
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these few lines on you, as I am anxious to express to him 
my deep sympathy with you all, and the heartfelt regret 
with which we have learnt the tidings of your heroic bro- 
ther's untimely end. It is, indeed, very, very sad ; and 
grievous will be his loss to the poor of Duffield, scarcely 
indeed less than to his own family. 

*'A more kind-hearted, courageous, modest, and unsel- 
fish being it would be, indeed, difficult to find ; and of him 
it may well be said, — what Sir Henry Lawrence wished 
to have inscribed upon his tomb — * Here lies Henry 
Lawrence (Parkin Jeffcock) who tried to do his duty.* 
A noble epitaph, and one of which your poor brother is 
indeed deserving. 

"The calm heroism and devotion of his last hours on 
earth are now widely known ; but I, during the three 
years I resided at Duffield, have known more of him than 
that, and it may be some consolation to his parents and 
yourself to know how beyond all praise was the modest, 
unobtrusive, but untiring devotion of his too few leisure 
hours to the school children and sick poor of Duffield. 
I have known him more than once returning by a late 
train to Duffield, on a dark winter's night, after a day, 
probably, of incessant fatigue, instead of going home, pro- 
ceed direct to the cottage of a sick or dying person to 
minister comfort there which has not been thrown away 
upon the recipients. He will be, indeed, greatly missed ; 
but what a consolation to his nearest relatives must it be 
to think over these little mementos of his past life which 
even a comparative stranger like myself can recaL To 
those who knew his inner life it is needless to recal these 
things, for they must surely be able to say of him — 
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'Happy those whose life is ended 
With a crown so quickly won.* 
"Believe me, dear Sir, 

"Yours very faithfully, 

"U. CORBETT, Jun/' 

One of the few engagements which he ever allowed to 
take precedence of business was a meeting for reading the 
Holy Scriptures and for prayer, which was held once a 
month at the houses of various families in the neighbour- 
hood of Duffield. In a sermon preached before Repton 
School, the i6th of December last, the Rev. E. Latham 
said: — 

"I oftenest met him at gatherings of some Christian 
friends to discuss passages of God's Word, and questions 
arising therefrom. And his humble unobtrusive air was 
just that of one who feels God's presence, yet feels it as 
that of a Friend and Father. And the value he set on 
these opportunities may be inferred from the pains he took 
amidst all his engagements not to miss them, if it could 
possibly be helped. His words and air were those of one 
who read God's Word much and thought upon it much, 
and compared text with text, and pursued with hearty 
interest and characteristic energy the practical bearings of 
spiritual Christian truth. I always felt it a privilege to be 
there with him, if one might imbibe a little of his real 
working every-day religion." 

The Rev. W. Leeke, the vicar of Holbrook, supplements 
this picture of these conferences thus : — " The prayers are 
generally taken on these occasions by one or other of the 
clergymen present ; but some time ago, at one of these meet- 
ings, which happened to be a very small one, Mr. Jeffcock 
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was asked by the clergyman at whose house the meeting 
was held, to offer up prayer. Those who were present on 
that occasion will not soon forget the earnest, simple, and 
beautiful prayer offered up by Mr. Jeffcock, bearing the 
clear impress of a spirit accustomed at all times to hold 
communion with its Maker." 

While he was humble as 'a Christian, as a citizen of the 
world he was public-spirited. A public meeting was called 
by his fellow-churchwarden and himself relative to lighting 
the villages of Duffield, AUestree, and Quamdon with gas ; 
and in a few months gas works were erected, and are now 
in operation. He was also the means, with others, of estab- 
lishing a Flower Show at Duffield, into which he threw 
himself as heartily, if not so demonstratively, as in the 
earlier one at Moira. 

At the Mbira show he used annually to produce some 
design: on one occasion a "floral and military trophy," 
this was during the Crimean war, I believe ; on another, a 
"floral and horticultural temple.'' He had a certain appre- 
ciation of heraldry, a liking for stateliness, and a taste for 
decoration ; and sometimes produced what was considered 
worth admiring at these exhibitions. These designs were 
often on a large scale — large enough, for example, to 
occupy a small marquee of themselves — and had various 
illustrative mottoes disposed in different parts of them, 
such as; — 

"What is a flower? a beauteous gem 
Set in Nature's diadem, 
A burst of silent eloquence, 
A plaything of Omnipotence." 

He had, moreover, a considerable taste for symbolism. No 
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passage in his copy of the Christian Year is more deeply 
under-scored than that in the poem for Trinity Sunday: — 

"Such trembling joy the soul o'er-awes 

As nearer to Thy shrine she draws : — 

And now before the choir we pause. 

***** 
** Three solemn parts together twine 

In harmony's mysterious line; 

Three solemn aisles approach the shrine : 

'«*Yet all are One— together all, 
In thoughts that awe but not appal, 
Teach the adoring heart to fall." 

And in the methodical arrangements of his private secular 
and religious papers, books, and drawers, the common 
things of every-day life were made, by a small inscription, 
to become daily reminders to him of the higher life of the 
Christian hid in Christ with God; for example, a little 
drawer of keys is made to symbolize prayers — those keys 
by which the soul unlocks the treasures of God's bounty in 
grace and nature. 

To these two leanings of his mind no doubt may be 
traced the idea and origin of the monogram, of which an 
illustration is given, and which was exhibited at the Flower 
Show at Duffield last year, and again at the Floral F^te 
given at Nottingham in honour of the visit of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science to that town. 
The monogram was exhibited, and a Silver Cup and vase 
offered by him to any one who should decipher it, reducing 
to both Latin and English the letters of which it is com- 
posed. Many, and some ingenious answers were sent in 
by men of science and others. Like Samson's riddle he 
never told it to his friends; but on being asked a few 
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days before his death whether any one had guessed it, he 
said, " No ; they have reached the surface, but none have 
gone deep enough." If it should be deciphered, I think 
it will be found to contain a religious truth or maxim — one 
or 'more. He received for it and the decorations of flowers 
and fruit which accompanied it at the Nottingham F^te a 
first-class certificate of merit 




THE MONOGRAM IS ARRANGED FOR ENGLISH 

AND LATIN, AND THE DESIGNER OFFERS THE TWO 

EXTRA PRIZES OF A VASE AND SILVER CUP FOR ITS DECIPHERMENT, 

ACCORDING TO THE CONDITIONS STATED ON THE VASE 

AND SILVER CUP TICKETS RESPECTIVELY. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE LAST ADVENT. 

•'Think not of rest; though dreams be sweet, 
Start up, and ply your heavenward feet 
Is not God's oath upon your head, 
Ne*er to sink back on slothful bed, 
Never again your loins untie. 
Nor let your torches waste and die, 
Till, when the shadows thickest fall, 
Ye hear your Master's midnight call?" 

Christian Year, Second Sunday in Advent. 

JN anticipation of marriage into the family of one of 
his eariy friends, he had taken Duffield House ; but 
when the engagement became unhappily broken 
off, finding that in spite of all his method and arrangements 
the care of the large house, from which professionally he 
was so often absent, was overburdensome, he wisely relin- 
quished the tenancy; and betook himself to rooms at 
Tamworth House in the same village. This he last year 
purchased, continuing still a lodger in it: and from his 
having thus cast in his lot with Duffield, his interest in 
the material prosperity of the village naturally increased. 
By nature affectionate, yet leading in the train, the mine, 
the hotel, the lodging, a somewhat isolated life; loving 
sympathy, but compelled to cultivate reserve, he keenly 
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enjoyed a little visit from his brother and sister-in-law, or 
his father and mother. Such a visit it pleased God in His 
providence to grant him the last three weeks of his life : 
and though the heathen poet may sing the heart-crushing 
misery of early death — 

Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum, 
it could not but be a source of true consolation to his 
parents to have been permitted to witness, during the last 
days of his life on earth, the unfeigned piety which shone 
in all his doings, and pleasantly irradiated his home. 

As religion never made him gloomy towards others, so 
it did not rob him of the healthy interest which, so long as 
men are tenants of God's world, they ought to take in it, 
for the sake of Him " Who giveth us all things richly to 
enjoy." 

The opening of the Duffield Gas Works had given a 
spur to the little place. Tamworth House had been illu- 
minated with " the Monogram," in gas, the cunning work- 
manship of the Duffield plumber; and this temporary 
illumination was just being superseded by the erection of 
permanent gas-fittings. Then there was a new garden-walk 
and beds just being laid out ; and a new coped doorway 
broken through the old massive garden-wall; and a new 
rockery, with a whole bank of Derbyshire ferns just planted, 
to form a rural garden-entrance for the spring. Many were 
the quiet sallies and genial thrusts with which Thomas was 
cheered or checked by his master as he built the rockery, 
his master's father being architect 

Then down at the churchyard, — a beautiful churchyard it 
is, the Derwent noiselessly flowing, like the lapse of ages, 
under the line of elms at its east end, — ^the energetic 
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churchwarden was reducing to garden-like keeping the 
walks and grass, presenting the parish with a set of garden- 
tools for the perpetuation of this neatness, and superintend- 
ing the enlargement and levelling of the churchyard, where 
the old vicarage had been removed : and it may be, as a 
Httle memorandum suggests, looking for some quiet spot, 
perhaps under one of the solemn yew trees, for his own last 
earthly resting-place when he should have passed the waves 
of this troublesome world, and have been delivered from 
the burden of the flesh. 

Sunday was always to him a glorious day : not merely a 
day of physical rest, though few needed it more, but a day 
when the body rests from labour, the soul sleeps from sin 
and care, that both together may wake, and be alert to 
praise God in true worship and adoration. In the sense in 
which the lap-dog rests his day before the fire, the lolling, 
lounging, " little more sleep and little more slumber " rest, 
he had none ; in the sense in which the Sunday gourmand 
keeps the feast, he kept not Sabbath : but in its two parts 
of sustained devotion before the throne of grace in public 
and in private, and of active charity and benevolence, he 
strove to keep it with all his might. A flower in his button- 
hole was as it were a badge of Sunday to him ; and a short 
walk, or lengthening of the homeward route after church, 
his quiet enjoyment. The good seed of having no letters 
opened on the Sunday, which had been sown by his master 
at the Overseile office years before, fell into good ground in 
him, and brought forth fruit. Mr. Colville, who was at 
Dufiield church with him when a telegram announcing the 
scarcely-expected death of a friend was received, tells me 
he had made it a rule not even to receive telegrams on 
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Sunday unless announcing accident or death. This was in 
him no Jewish prudery; but recognising that common 
business engrossed his time and energy on the six days, 
he determined to make with equal zeal the Lord's business 
and the Lord's glory the business of the Lord's day. He 
was very jealous of his Sunday. Never during the whole 
of his last year was he absent from Duffield on that day, 
nor from church and Sunday school except once after a fall 
which laid him up for nearly a week. In answer to his 
friends in London or Yorkshire who pressed him to stay the 
Sunday over with them he would say, " I have my class at 
the Sunday School; and if I break through my rule by 
staying with one friend one Sunday, I shall have to stay 
with another friend another Sunday ; and so the class will 
fall through." He recognised most thoroughly the necessity 
for strict regularity in school-work ; and was never known 
to be late in his attendance at his class. 

Mr. Bland tells me, that in the afternoon Mr. Jeffcock 
managed the Sunday School. As soon as he had reached 
his class he spent a few minutes in silent prayer; after 
which a hymn was sung ; and he then led the school 
prayers, using some of the collects, and also adding what 
he thought to be suited to the particular needs of the 
school. After this he confined his work to his own class, 
consisting of sixteen boys. The subjects for instruction 
had reference generally to Christian festivals, the articles of 
the creed, the sacraments, prayer, &c. ; and he frequently 
used as illustrations some incidents connected with his 
professional duties or travels. The Hartley colliery acci- 
dent, and especially the Sheffield flood were made the basis 
of lessons on the uncertainty of human life, and the 
importance of being prepared to die. 
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His devout manner when at prayer has struck many. 
"His reading of the Word of God in the hearing of 
others," says Mr. Colville, "was remarkable,, and helped 
to open up its meaning and beauty. One has said that * in 
reading, his faith seemed to rest on and realize the pure 
truth contained in every word.' In no common degree did 
he illustrate Psalm i. 2, 3." 

But not only did he teach this class of boys, but from a 
quarter-to-five until a quarter-to-six during the winter Sunday 
evenings he took a Bible class of young men, open to all 
comers, of whom twelve attended during the last season. 
" He was in the habit of selecting his subjects," says the 
Vicar of Duffield, "sometime before, in order that by 
prayer and meditation he might give them due considera- 
tion." The subject for the First Sunday in Advent was 
" Heaven or Hell ;" for the Second, "The Scripture cannot 
be broken;" for the third, which he did not live to see, 
" He ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty ; from thence He shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead." 

The opportunities for participating in the Holy Com- 
munion are not so frequent in country parishes as in towns : 
but, as was his custom on all occasions, so on Advent 
Sunday, he received that Holy Sacrament to his comfort in 
Duffield church, side by side with his parents. 

On ordinary days, no less than on Sundays, he was most 
regular in inviting those with whom he lodged to his family 
prayer, both morning and evening ; only omitting to call in 
his servant, at any rate, when he started by a train in the 
early hours of the morning; and habitually ending the 
longest and most toilsome days in the same devout exercise* 

H 
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On Sundays usually, but often also during the week, he 
would visit the sick. The first Sunday in Advent he visited 
a poor man in consumption, who had been for twelve years 
a collier; on the second Sunday he spent an hour with 
the postmaster, who was slowly recovering from sickness. 
One poor person, bed-ridden these many years, says he 
called upon her and read and prayed with her for the last 
time a few days before his death : as he was going away he 
said, " Good-bye ;" and then, half-opening the door again, 
" Do you know what * good-bye ' means ? It means * God 
be with you.' " " God bless you, sir," she answered, and 
closed his final visit. There was always a vivacity about 
his benevolence and sympathy which showed ' that he had 
learnt the apostolic precept, "he that showeth mercy, let 
him do it with cheerfulness." 

Though full of business and engag^ents he was rarely 
hurried, — a great preservative of an even temper, — for he 
carried out the utmost method and arrangement both in 
business, in his household, in his philanthropic work, and in 
his times for study and devotion. He mapped out and 
economized time; he kept all his papers and memoranda 
in the utmost order, analyzing and codifying them when 
each transaction was matured. Some drawers filled with 
papers had on the top, traced in pencil, " to lay these before 
the Lord ;" and again there would be an erasure and the 
slip would read, "these things laid before the Lord;" or 
over the memoranda of some of his charitable schemes 
which had been prospered, would be the note, " these laid 
before the Lord, to which He graciously vouchsafed a 
blessing; to Him therefore be the praise." These things 
were not obtruded on any ; even the confidential clerk was 
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as much struck when he saw them as was the present writer. 
They were ebullitions of a pious spirit, meant to remind 
and cheer him each time he saw them. 

Seldom has the command, "set thine house in order," 
been so thoroughly obeyed. By a system of order-books 
with counterfoils he was able, though very much from 
home, to keep his establishment at Duffield House in 
monetary order, and his tradesmen's bills in check. All 
his books on scientific, or professional, or theological, or 
general matters were scrupulously arranged according to 
subjects; all papers labelled and placed in their proper 
receptacles ; all bills duly filed ; his charitable papers and 
circulars, even the subjects of the Sunday Bible Class, tied 
up in due arrangement. His subscriptions and the time at 
which they were due were also entered in a book; and 
sometimes he has reproved a negligent amateur collector by 
sending the subscription with a note of how many weeks 
or months it had been in arrear and uncalled for. "Set 
thine house in order," the title of a tract he had by him, 
was a truth he strove to carry out literally. But it also had 
to him a spiritual meaning; for he recognized in his soul 
that spiritual house which is to be " clothed upon from 
heaven," and which can be set in order only here. The 
words, FINIS VIT^, " the end of life," are written in 
full or contraction in the comers of many a book and many 
a paper; and apparently were impressed in living power 
upon his heart. The numerous fatal accidents to others 
which he witnessed, the hair-breadth escapes he experienced 
himself, did not acclimatize him to the atmosphere of 
sudden death, but were, through the grace of God, made 
to be additional incentives to keep ever that Great Day in 



view. Yet it was not without an effort that this was done : 
the Rev. E. Latham remembers his once alluding to the 
catastrophes at which he was so often present, and lament- 
ing that familiarity destroyed the effect of the presence of 
death on his own feelings, and asking the Vicar of Duffield 
if he did not find it the same with the burials he must 
constantly take as a parochial clergyman. 

If these were his public exercises, what must have been 
his secret prayers? They were regular; they were not 
omitted ; they were not hurried. A motto, hanging in his 
bed-room, and which one new-year he gave to his class to 
be their motto for the year, was, "Looking unto Jesus;" 
and doubtless this was the tenacious purpose of his soul, as 
he wrestled with God and would not let Him go until He 
blessed him. The layman's delight "in reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and in such studies as help to the know- 
ledge of the same, while he laid aside the study of the 
world and the flesh," was worthy of an ordained priest. 
One of his bosom friends among books, of late years, had 
been Dr. Hook's Christian taught by the Church Services ; 
and this was his traveUing companion at his death. He 
was in the habit of buying many religious books, as the 
titles struck him, at the Railway Stations and elsewhere, for 
reading or distribution, but this and Eucharistica^ Nelson's 
Fasts and Festivals^ and one or two others, to judge from 
the dates and pencil marks of various years upon them, 
occupied a place in his attention next — by a long interval, 
yet apparently next— to the Holy Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

The means and appliances of grace which God affords in 
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His church for man's support and encouragement, and how 
Parkin JefFcock seized and used them have been thus enu- 
merated. But the inner life and aspirations have not been 
told. Here I am venturing upon delicate, some, perhaps, 
may think forbidden, ground. But still this memoir would 
scarcely be complete without some hints at all events of 
the current beneath, which had power to produce the visible 
effects which I have hitherto chronicled. Of warm feelings, 
he had the strength and weaknesses of such natures. 
Entering with zest into the pleasures of life in earlier days, 
and (if his own diary entries, not wiitten to be seen by 
others, and consequently not clearly expressed, may be 
relied upon) beyond what Christ's law allows, — after he 
became enlightened as to his errors Tie took a somewhat 
gloomy view of the Christian religion. PoUok's " Course of 
Time " was one of his early books at the Grange, and the 
description of the Judgment at the close seems to have 
produced some effect upon him. As we have seen, how- 
ever, this was not to be the final course of his life ; for after 
a time of retrogression, ranging over almost the same 
period as his college career, the death of his first master 
(which, from a letter brought to light since chapter III. 
was printed, appears to have been even more sudden than 
is there represented, and which was announced to him at 
an evening party,) called him up again to his service and 
duty to God, which had been relaxed. His feelings oscil- 
lated: and he felt at times almost to despair of God's 
mercy and God's forgiveness. 

Two or three years ago, in one of the too few con- 
versations on spiritual things which his brother ever had 
with him, partly owing to their separation in point of 
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residence, partly owing to the sh}'ness which subsists, and 
justly so, between even brothers, when the deepest feelings 
of the heart towards the Author and End of its being are 
in question, he used words to this effect : — " I used at one 
time to dwell much upon my religious feelings ; but found 
that they were uncertain, now up, and then down ; some- 
times at night I should be in a state of great comfort and 
rapture, and wake up next morning so cold and heartless 
towards God that I felt miserable. Eventually I found out 
that I ought to trust not to my own feelings, but to the 
PROMISES of God. I have tried for some time now to 
do so, and thus am content ; for whether my feelings deceive 
me or not, I know that God's promises cannot fail." 

Thus he arrived, -through lack of early definite teach- 
ing, somewhat late at that which an earnest exposition 
of the Church Catechism might have made by God's help a 
vital truth for him to live upon from his early years. He 
continued, however, to maintain the glow of religious feel- 
ing, and clothed his back-bone of definite belief with the 
form and life of sympathy, benevolence, and charity. He 
ever drew down help and comfort from his ascended Lord 
and Intercessor ; he owned the Personal work of Christ in 
"His Agony and Bloody Sweat, His Cross and Passion, 
His glorious Resurrection and Ascension," and His send- 
ing down the Holy Ghost; and drawn to Him by the 
constraining bond of that Spirit's indwelling influence per- 
vading all his soul, he went forth calmly and cheerfully to 
his heavy daily duties and responsibilities, and to his 
habitual works of charity. 

One episode of Holy Scripture he dearly loved, the Brazen 
Serpent, the type of Christ : one truth his soul seemed to 
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feed upon, the mutual indwelling of Christ and His mem- 
bers set forth under the image of the True Vine. 

But it was not all sunshine. He had his temptations ; 
to temper, for example ; to general feebleness in acting up 
to his devout resolves. Moreover, just as Bishop Wilson, 
when most active in his disciplinary endeavours to pro- 
mote chastity throughout his diocese, became the object of 
slander in that very respect, so was it with the subject of 
this memoir in respect of some of his benevolent works a 
few years ago. If there be one thing which, more than 
another, winnows the chaff from the wheat in a man's 
religion, it is to have his devotion and charitable works 
exposed to calumny and foul misrepresentation. This will 
either make him throw down his religion and betake him- 
self to the world, or it will drive him in upon his God so 
thoroughly, that humility of mind and purity of motive and 
intention must be greatly promoted. " For the love that 
I had to them, lo, they take now my contrary part; but 
I give myself unto prayer." Before the secret impalpable 
slander all pleasure to be derived from this world's opinion 
must wither ; and nothing real be left, unless the conscience 
testify that a man is honest before God in striving to do 
His will. 

Thus God was purifying his soul, and moulding it into a 
vessel fit for His own service. While the constant exercise 
of devotion and benevolence done for God's sake to God*s 
creatures was deepening and heightening the measures of 
his love. After the Holy Bible, th^ Book of Common 
Prayer, with its stated seasons bodying forth definite facts 
and truths of Christ's life and work, and with its terse, 
chaste, devotional forms, seems to have done most for him ; 
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perhaps as yielding that very support of strong objective 
faith and restrained expression, which his own naturally 
emotional nature seemed to stand in need of. While such 
a book as the Eucharistica, wall-worn and found in his tra- 
velling portmanteau after his death, containing selections 
from the writings of old English divines who lived away 
from our storms of party feeling, did much to bring forth 
in him and to advance a true Church of England spirit 

If the measure and gauge of holiness in man be the 
degree in which his will be willingly conforming itself to 
the known Will of God, then Parkin JefFcock was a holy 
man. Whatever may be thought of his intellectual grasp 
of the truths of Christ's religion^ whatever of the share 
his emotional part bore in his piety, none can have lived 
much, or, indeed, scarcely a little, near him, without per- 
ceiving his persistent striving to yield himself, mind, body, 
and estate, to God. Much of this memoir may sound like 
one-sided panegyric; but if the life be considered as 
springing simply from this "will to do God's will," then, 
however far from perfection his life might be, there must be 
discerned at least an uniform thread of constant, per- 
severing intention to live after the pattern of the life of 
Christ, running throughout the whole of his last fifteen 
years on earth. 

Thus God was working out His good purposes of grace 
towards His servant, and ripening him for His own eternal 
presence. Even in his worldly estate a remarkable provi- 
dence might be discerned. The ten years' partnership was 
on the eve of closing; the lease of Duffield House was 
nearly expired ; and thus even the threads of outward life 
were being visibly wound up. Advent, his own loved 
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season, begun with Holy Communion in his parish church, 
spent in company with his parents at Duffield, gilded with 
the charities of Sunday School and sick beds visited, 
proclaimed more deeply than other seasons the Coming of 
the long-expected Bridegroom, and surely prepared the 
willing soul more worthily to flee away and be with Christ 
his Saviour. All this might seem almost to have touched 
him with the spirit of prophecy, when we find that he had 
written upon an envelope of a letter found among his 
clothes, (which he changed previously to descending the 
pit) Jeremiah xxix. chap., ii verse. "For I know the 
thoughts that I think towards you, saith the Lord, thoughts 
of peace, and not of evil, to give you an expected 
end,'* 

One of his old class of collier-youths at Moira, now of 
course a collier-man, writes these simple lines, which well 
sum up the estimate of his life taken by the working men 
who knew him : — 



Farewell, dear friend of earlier years ! 
We mourn our loss ; but, midst our tears, 

Would look beyond the gloom, 
Which seems to shroud thy latest hours, 
And o'er thy sun its darkness pours 

While yet it is but noon. 

Sense fails to see that golden light 
Which lines those clouds of darkest night 

That hover round thy tomb ; 
While unbelief, more erring still, 
Points to those clouds, as omens ill 

Of some portending doom. 
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Faith looks with more than eagle's gaze ; 
And, through that smoke and dust and blaze, 

Beholds Elijah's God ; 
"Who still betimes His chariot sends ; 
Whose fiery steeds to bring His friends 

Are swift to obey His nod. 



Amidst that fiery tempest's roar, 
Faith hears a voice (like one of yore) 

Saying, "Blessed are the dead, 
Who in the Lord their Saviour die, 
Their works do follow them on high 

To Christ their Living Head." 



And is this true ? Then thou art blest ; 
Thou dost from all thy labours rest 

In yon thrice happy clime : 
For thou thy faith by works didst show, 
And labour'dst hard while here below : — 

(All praise to Grace Divine!) 



'Twas thine to guide untutor'd youth, 
And in the light of heavenly Truth 

To train the immortal mind : 
Thou sacrific'd'st thy powers for these; 
And pleasure, wealth, and friends, and ease 

Were cheerfiilly resign'd. 



Thou heark'ned'st to the orphan's voice ; 
And mad'st the widow's heart rejoice 

To find her need supplied ; 
While sufferers, on their beds of pain. 
Oft heard thee tell in accents plain 

Of Jesus crucified. 
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When Death o'ertook thee, thou wert found 
Still standing on the hallo w'd ground 

Of Duty's dangerous post. 
Thus found, Death launched his dart at thee, 
And set thy wearied spirit free 

On Canaan's happy coast! 

W. W. 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE EXPLORING PARTY AT THE OAKS COLLIERY. 

** Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 

VoUey'd and thunder'd ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 
Rode the six hundred." 

Tennyson. Charge of the Light Brigade. 

TELEGRAM from Bamsley, addressed to Mr. 
Woodhouse, reached the office in Derby on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, December the 12th, 
1866, — "The Oaks pit is on fire; come directly." 

The engineering management of the Oaks colliery had 
been entrusted to the care of the Firm during some years : 
by an arrangement, however, between the partners, it was 
regarded as within Mr. Woodhouse's special province ; but 
as he was in London, Mr. Jeffcock forwarded the telegram 
to him, with the addition — " I am off there ;" and return- 
ing by Duffield, where he quickly dined and bade his 
parents b. Dieu, set off by train to Bamsley, within a mile 
of which the colliery lies. 
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There are many dangers in working a coal mine. The 
inundation, the fall of the coal or roof, the breaking of 
the rope or of the pulleys and gear of the shaft, the 
wretched fate of being crushed in the narrow passages 
between the wagons and the side; these in their many 
forms carry off yearly their numerous victims — above ^orty 
lives in the Midland District alone. Sometimes, moreover, 
the coal will accidentally become ignited, and cause a 
standing fire in the seam underground, which, defying all 
attempts to extinguish it, will bum on for months or years, 
and perhaps with such an intensity of heat as to accelerate 
the growth of vegetation on the surface, and force into 
earlier flower ^nd fruit the plants that grow above it. But 
of all enemies, the one before which man is most power- 
less to stand is the explosion of carburetted hydrogen gas> 
or fire damp. 

The Eamsley District has been terribly scourged by 
this plague during the last twenty years. At the Oaks 
colliery, in 1847, seventy-three hves were lost; at Dar- 
ley Main, in 1849, seventy-five were lost; at Warren Vale, 
in 1851, fifty-two; at Lundhill, in 1857,' one hundred 
and eighty-nine; at Edmond's Main, in 1862, fifty-nine. 
As the coal field has been opened out, more men employed, 
and the mines worked at a greater depth, with, conse- 
quently, a greater pressure upon the coal from the overlying 
strata, the risk has proportionably increased; and though 
science and a liberal expenditure of capital have done 
much to reduce this risk, still a slight oversight or neglect 
.for a little moment in any one miner, or the trivial breakage 
of a lamp, may stultify the wise precautions of the engineers 
and deal death to hundreds. 
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The painfully curt expression of the Derby telegram now 
expanded into terrible proportions. Arriving at Cudworth 
Station he learnt that at about ten minutes past one o'clock 
that afternoon, an explosion of fire damp had occurred, 
followed of course by its residuum of carbonic acid gas 
or choke damp, and every single soul within the mine was 
killed or injured. 

Simple words to say, and soon told ! but what an amount 
of agony and suffering do they cover ; not so much perhaps 
to the poor victims, for theirs would be mostly but a 
momentary struggle, but to the parents and widows and 
children ; to the six hundred and fifty-eight poor and partly 
helpless persons now known to have been dependent on 
those who perished; to their friends and neighbours; to 
engineers and managers, clothed with responsibility; to 
every one with a feeling heart to whom the narrative of 
the sad catastrophe may reach ! 

It is proverbially difficult to describe a battle ; for even 
when the main plan of each side is known, and its execu- 
tion has been to some extent witnessed at head-quarters, 
many bye-incidents occur, and eye-witnesses who have 
seen or shared a part of the action mistake it for the whole, 
or assign to it ac magnitude or significance out of proportion 
with the rest. And a similar difficulty occurs in case of a 
sudden and widely-spread accident like this. Though the 
coroner's inquest lasted for thirteen days, and the jury had 
before them all survivors who could give any account of the 
matter, and the most eminent and able mining engi- 
neers of Great Britain either before them or at their call, 
the verdict nevertheless was, " that there was no evidence 
to prove when or how the gas became ignited." Thus I 
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am excused from attempting to give a detailed account of 
the occurrence. I will, however, place together a few of the 
incidents which have come to my knowledge; premising 
that the authority on which the narrative of them rests, is 
of unequal value, seeing that it comes from different 
sources; for example, from the statements at the inquest 
upon oath of skilled and scientific witnesses, and of ^york- 
ing colliers who could neither read nor write; from the 
statements printed, or made in private to me, by engineers 
and by miners; and from the incidents which have been 
chronicled anonymously in the local newspapers. 

The Oaks colliery is worked in the Bamsley Thick seam,, 
and extends at present over an area of about 450 acres, 
of which 300 have been cleared of coal and are hollow. 
It is a large coUiery, and employed in December, 1866, one 
hundred and thirty-one colliers, with sets of tools to get the 
coal, each collier having one and some two "hurriers" to 
remove the coal when gotten. In addition to these there 
were the horse-drivers^ and the road-repairers, and the boys 
who open and shut the doors for the wagons to pass 
through, and four or five lamp-cleaners— in all three hun- 
dred and forty in the mine. In a good week, from 3,700 
to 4,000 tons of coal would be taken out ; and on one 
occasion as much as 850 tons was raised to the pit-bank in 
ten hours. The coal is gotten mostly by the " long wall " 
system which has been described at page 56 of this memoir. 
When gotten the coal was brought in corves or wagons, 
by means of horses on the levels, or of self-acting "jinneys" 
on the minor inclines, (the full down wagons pulling the 
empty ones up the inclines to near the face of the coal) 
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into the principal passage or corridor of about a mile in 
length, called the Engine Plane. Hereupon the wagons 
were formed into a train and pulled along up the Engine 
Plane railway to the bottom of the shaft, situated at its 
upper extremity, by means of a rope which was worked 
by a steam engine on the surface, and conducted on pulleys 
and rollers down one of the shafts and along this extended 
main passage or Plane. Having reached the bottom of 
the shafts, they were placed two at a time into the cages, 
and so drawn perpendicularly up the shafts, some 280 
yards, to the surface, by the engine on the pit-bank. 

As regards the ventilation : — the air went down into the 
mine through two down-cast shafts, — the same which were 
used for drawing up coals, — and after passing in whole, or in 
" splits," through its various ramifications and passages, and 
bearing along with it fresh supplies of oxygen for the lungs 
of the men and for the sustentation of the safety lamps, 
and in exchange receiving into its current their breath ex- 
haled, together with the fire damp evolved in larger or 
smaller quantities from the seam and "goafs," returned, 
after its journey of three or four miles, once more to the 
surface through the up-cast shaft. The motive power by 
which the air was made to circulate may be thus explained 
to the non -professional reader : — About seventy yards hori- 
zontally from the bottom of the up-cast shaft, yet com- 
municating with it by a *• dumb drift," and fed by pure air 
untainted with explosive gas and conveyed through the 
" scale doors " direct from the open day, was placed the fur- 
nace, or rather two furnaces side by side, which being 
constantly " fired heavily," warmed and consequently rare- 
fied the air in the up-cast shaft ; the column of air in 
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that shaft was consequently kept rapidly and continually 
ascending, and thus made place for the colder air after 
it had passed through the workings of the mine, and 
compelled it, no vacuum intervening, to follow on in the 
same course till it in turn having undergone a similar 
treatment with similar results, reached the surface. 

On the 1 2th of December, about one o'clock in the 
afternoon, after the men had been in the pit above seven 
hours and had only forty or fifty minutes more to remain 
before the day's work would be over, nothing noteworthy 
had occurred. The horsekeeper was sitting on the pit- 
bank, just finishing his pipe before he went down as usual 
at the end of the working-day to feed and look after his 
horses ; his two boys were at work in the pit ; one miner 
had been engaged and gone down that morning for the first 
time ; the furnace-man had just mended his fire and left it 
burning brisk and bright ; a man, it is true, had left his work- 
ing-place about a quarter-of-an-hour before, and come into the 
lamp-cabin at the bottom of the shaft before being drawn 
up, but it was only because bis sister had just lost a child, 
and he must needs go home to her a little earlier to-day. 
Two not unusual circumstances certainly had occurred, 
more commented upon since that day than on it ; the fire- 
man, whose duty it was " to try the mine for gas," at two 
or three o'clock in the morning, before any workman 
entered it, had written "FIRE" upon props in several 
parts of the "goaf" near the wOrking-places, as a signal 
for prevention rather than a sign of unusual danger; and, 
again, the thermometer had continued to rise that day as 
the general atmosphere grew warmer, while the barometer 

I 
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had fallen, these two effects indicating that the pressure of 
the atmosphere was less than it had been previously, and 
therefore less serviceable than usual, under ordinary firing 
of the furnace, for producing ventilation in the mine. 

Moreover, partly with a view of increasing the amount 
of air circulating throughout that portion of the mine, 
partly to relieve the press of traffic of men and wagons 
round about the bottom of the two shafts, which are only 
nine yards apart, and are the sole avenues of ingress and 
egress for workmen and for coals, a new passage of some 
seventy or eighty yards long was being driven to connect 
the pit bottom with some less frequented but equally direct 
roads. This passage, "the new stone drift," was being 
driven through solid stone ; and, as stone does not of itself 
harbour gas, gunpowder had been constantly used for 
blasting it, so as to finish the work more quickly ; indeed, 
it was confidently hoped that with a good blast of powder 
the intervening barrier of stone might be forced, and an 
entrance eflfected into a cross sloping passage of sixty-three 
steps that very day. 

The lainp-cleaner was as usual at his post in the lamp- 
cabin, a recess cut into the strata between the two pit 
bottoms. He had just been to strike the drill into a hole 
on the "drift" side of the stone barrier, while two men 
went to the other side to the " sixty-three steps " to listen 
for the sound and judge whether the hple werfe nearly 
enough through to be blown out by one blast The lamp- 
cleaner returned to his cabin, a hundred yards oif; and 
knowing they were about to fire the shot, and that when 
a shot was fired the concussion of air usually blew out 
some lamp-burners down the Engine Plane, supplied firom 
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a reservoir of natural gas, was preparing directly he should 
hear the sound of the shot (he was a deaf man) to re-Hght 
them forthwith, so as not to impede the working of the mine. 
He did hear it, (some say they heard two reports,) and 
forthwith when he reached the door of his cabin, he found 
the pit bottom filled with flame, which wrapped him round I 
he heard the noise of the chair, disengaged from its gearing, 
as it fell down the shaft ; but heard no more, for he fainted 
away. 

Whether from gas coming in contact with the flame of 
the shot just fired, which is thought to be hardly possible, 
seeing that the severest effects were noticed in the south 
and south east portions of the mine, nearly a mile away ; 
or from the general concussion of the air within several 
hundred yards of the blast loosening the strata and setting 
free some natural magazine of pent-up fire damp, which 
came in contact with the naked gas lights in the Engine 
Plane, or with some damaged safety lamp in the working- 
places ; or whether, coincident in time, but not related as 
cause and effect, the shot had been fired in the stone-drift, 
and a general explosion over a large portion of the mine 
had occurred, — one thing is only too well known, that 
three hundred and forty men and boys, a moment before 
hale and hearty, and about to exchange the dark bowels of 
the earth, where they earned their daily bread, for their 
comfortable home fire-sides, were now lying silent in their 
places; some through fire damp frightfully charred and 
.blown about ; more, half-sitting up or with their heads rest- 
ing on their elbows, after one deep deadly draught of after- 
damp fallen into their long sleep ; while a few, though still 
alive, were stunned and suffering from the agony of the blast. 
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Meanwhile to the pit-bank had rushed up through the 
shafts with a terrific roar two dense columns of black 
smoke, bearing not only coal-dust but even spars of wood 
along with them, and carrying the sad message with no 
need of articulate speech, to the hearts of all, far and near, 
who saw and heard them. The blast injured the winding- 
engine and broke the cage of No. i pit, disconnecting it from 
its rope, and blew away into the head- gear the cage of No. 2 
pit, snapping one of its couplings. Smoke from the down- 
cast continued to ascend for about five minutes, and then 
suddenly ceased, and fresh air began to drive down the 
shaft 

As soon as this was seen to be the case, the No. 2 pit 
rope was taken off" the drum, and No. i pit rope was 
wound to the top and examined, and found injured about 
twenty yards from the coupling. The broken cage was 
taken off and a new one put on. At about two o'clock, 
three-quarters-of-an-hour after the blast, Mr. Dymond, the 
managing partner, Mr. David Tewart, the underground- 
viewer, and Christopher Siddons, one of the deputies, with 
true heroism went down into the pit with the first "draw" 
to explore; they found many men lying at the bottom, 
all much burnt ; these were drawn to the bank as quickly 
as possible; the living were wrapped in blankets and 
cotton wool, the dead conveyed decently home. A new 
rope was put on about three p.m., and during the after- 
noon and evening Mr. P. Cooper, Mr. John Brown, Mr. 
Maddison, Mr. Potter, Mr. Kell, Mr. Platts, Mr. Minto, and 
other engineers and deputies from different collieries in the 
neighbourhood, aided by seventy or eighty men, bravely 
prosecuted, as volunteers, in the very face of the stifling. 
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scarcely diluted choke-damp, and with the risk of fresh 
explosion from fire damp always before them, the search for 
the killed and injured ; and succeeded in bringing to bank 
about eighty of the sufferers, of whom nineteen were alive. 
Most of the viewers with the other explorers, after their 
long and courageous, though heart-rending toil, left the pit 
late that evening for rest and refreshment, meeting Mr. 
Jeffcock in the colliery office or at the pit bottom, as he 
had just reached the scene of action and of suffering ; and 
left the pit in his charge at about eleven o'clock that 
night, Wednesday, December the 12th. 




CHAPTER X. 



THE SACRIFICE. 

**Eyes which ne'er beheld you living, these have dearly mourned you 

dead, 
All your squandered wealth of valour, all the lavish blood ye shed. 
And in our eyes tears are springing ; but we bid them back again ; 
None shall say, to see us weeping, that we hold your offering vain ; 
Not for nothing, in our sentence, did that holocaust arise, 
With a battle-field for altar, and with you for sacrifice. 
Not for nought ; to more than warriors arm'd as you for mortal fray, 
Unto each that in life's battle waits his Captain's word ye say — 
* What by duty's voice is bidden, there where duty's star may guide, 
Thither follow, that accomplish, whatsoever else betide.' " 

Archbishop Trench. Balaklava. 

JR. JEFFCOCK had reached the pit between nine 
and ten on the Wednesday evening: and while 
putting on his pit-clothes in the colliery-office had 
sent for Mr. Minto, the under-viewer of Mount Osbome 
colliery, who had been active all that afternoon in explor- 
ing the Oaks colliery, of which he had only ceased to be 
under-viewer a few years back. From him he had learnt, 
by the aid of the colliery-plan, all that Mr. Minto was in 
a position to detail respecting the accident and the 
measures which had been already taken to recover the 
dead and injured, and to re-habilitate the workings. Mr. 
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Jeflfcock then went down the shaft, and met Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Potter, Mr. Cooper, Mr. John Platts, and others, who 
were just about to come up after their long " shift " below. 

Mr. Minto in the meantime was employed sending down 
more men to assist in exploring the mine. He had however 
retired at last for refreshment to the office, when he heard 
that an alarm had spread among the men who were in search 
of the bodies, and that nearly all of them had come out of 
the pit He, together with Mr. Smith, of Lundhill, went 
about half-past one on Thursday morning to the pit, and 
found that it was a false alarm, but that nearly all the men 
had, nevertheless, come out. These two, therefore, went 
down by themselves, and in the lamp-cabin at the bottom 
of the shaft found David Tewart and a few others. They 
asked where Mr. JefFcock was; and Tewart said, "At the 
bottom of the Engine Plane, repairing an over-cast in the 
Stone Drift level." They went at once to the place and 
found him with a few men just leaving, since he had fin- 
ished the over-cast ; but he returned to show them what he 
had done. Having joined their parties, they went to the 
end of the Stone Drift level, above one thousand yards 
from the pit bottom, and found many dead bodies of men 
who were not burnt, but had been stifled with choke damp. 
Hence they returned again to the Engine Plane, near 
Thompson's box-hole, and left a man at that point in 
charge to see that no one went into that level, lest he 
should light up the pit again, or be himself cut oflf by the 
carbonic acid gas. 

It will be seen that the business of the exploring party 
now became altered. The chief work which the first 
parties of explorers on Wednesday afternoon set themselves 



to accomplish at all hazards, was to find and bring up any 
men, who, after the explosion, might still chance to be 
be alive, and where they found" none alive, to bring up so 
many of the three hundred dead as were within easiest 
reach of the pit bottom. But as it grew near midnight, 
and many of the wearied explorers had gone home to rest, 
and others had retired through the false alarm of danger 
given about that hour, the few who remained, finding 
nothing alive in all their explorations, devoted themselves 
rather to seeking out any standing fire there might 
be in the pit, and to re-establishing, if it might be, 
the ventilation, and placing the mine in such tolerably 
traversable a condition that with daybreak a fresh body of 
explorers might descend and bring out all the dead. 

Mr. JefFcock, accompanied by Mr. Smith, of Lundhill, 
and Mr. Minto, then proceeded slowly up the Engine Plane 
towards the shaft bottom. (The small figures in the accom- 
panying plan indicate the points of their route, where they 
sat down to rest and consult during the four or five hours 
Mr. Minto was of the party.) Out of the new south level 
where it embouches, near Thompson's box-hole, into the 
Engine Plane, they experienced the choke damp pouring 
out with considerable power. As they went on they ex- 
amined the stoppings by which the heads of the various 
passages had been walled up, to see if they were air-tight ; 
and halted at the entrance of each opening, Mr. Jeflfcock 
enquiring of Minto, who knew the workings well, where it 
led to. A long walk it was up the eight hundred yards of 
the Engine Plane; in some places the strong stone arch, 
which had been built to support the roof, had been peeled 
off by the force of the blast, or scooped out below, and 
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heaps of the debris were in places clogging the roadway, as 
much as three or four feet in height ; and though the air 
in the Plane itself was sweet, yet if they ventured a little 
way into some of the side passages, it was heavy with 
lethargic black damp; while every now and then they 
would come upon a group of corpses laid as though asleep, 
with, perhaps, their arms as pillows for their heads. 

They often sat down in the Engine Plane, and, the 
Stephenson lamps dimly burning beside them, consulted, 
what had best be done, what air-crossing, for example, 
had t>est be next visited, and, if blown down, repaired. 
At the foot of Wood's jinney, having posted a man to 
watch that none passed up Jones's level, about three o'clock 
on Thursday morning, Mr. Jeffcock enquired of Minto if 
there were many men in the pit, and being told there were 
not, asked who would be the likeliest man to go up to the 
pit-bank first thing in the morning, when the men would 
return, and send down a hundred men to carry up the 
dead. On Minto's replying that he should know the men 
best, he said, " you had better go up then about five or six, 
and pick the best men you can find." They then went to 
the lamp-cabin at the pit bottom, to rest and consult over 
the plan. 

Mr. Jeffcock now suggested that they should go to an 
over-cast (lo, 1 1) on the new level, about two hundred yards 
down the Engine Plane on the south side ; they accordingly 
went and found it blown down, and the air passing at ran- 
dom through the four crossways; and as they went they found 
three little boys lying dead in the road along-side the horse 
that one used to drive. They then returned once more to 
the head-quarters at the lamp-cabin. Mr. Jeffcock now 
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sent Christopher Siddons and William Sugden to look at 
the bottom of Wood's jinney, and see if the air were pass- 
ing up it and through the over-cast they had last visited ; 
and while he was giving these directions and looking at the 
colliery plan, Minto said to him, " Had I not better go up 
now — it is past five — and send the men down ?" Without 
raising his eyes from the plan he said " Please :" and Minto 
went up to the pit bank and never saw him after. 

The same patient energy and persistence in duty which 
had characterized him in the ordinary routine of his pro- 
fession was even more conspicuous this day. Seeing that 
he came down at eleven on the Wednesday evening, and 
considering the state of the atmosphere underground, it 
would have been enough to have come up to the surface 
after a " shift " of four or six hours. But this he would not 
do : he felt that nature was not yet quite exhausted ; that 
he could stay ; and therefore he would stay six, eight, ten 
hours, indeed, the Uvelong night. He saw there was so 
much to be done, and so few to do it, that he seems to 
have deemed it a sacred thing to remain, though some of 
the deputies below, I am told, urged him to go up for rest 
and sleep. During all this time he was calm and collected, 
genial and kindly to all. I have before me two pencil notes 
written in the bowels of the earth on the pages torn from 
his pocket book in his usual firm hand ; one the text for a 
telegram to the Derby office asking Messrs. Mammatt and 
Pilkington to come immediately, and make "tracings;" 
the other a note to Mr. Carr — "Please arrange with Mr. 
Dymond for the temperature to be taken of the up-cast pit. 
Parkin Jeffcock." 

A little before six o'clock on Thursday morning, De- 
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cember 13th, Minto was on the pit bank sending down 
volunteers. About eight, after nearly seventy had gone 
down, and the bodies of the dead were being sent out very 
quickly, the signal was given for men to come out, and a 
load of volunteers, about fifteen in number, (the usual 
freight is only six) jumped on to the pit bank. He asked 
why they had come out; they said, there has been "a 
suck," (a reversal of the current of air;) another load of 
men came out, about the same number. Minto then went 
down the shaft himself, and wanted to talk to the men at 
the bottom: they, however, would not listen; but rushed 
on to the cage and went up. 

Matthew Haigh, who is one of the survivors of the 
explosion twenty years ago, and who came up ten 
minutes before the blast this morning, said at the in- 
quest — "I went past the first pass-by to the dip nortjh 
level. About two hundred yards fi"om the drift, between it 
and the Engine Plane, we found many dead bodies, about 
sixteen altogether, apparently in a state of sleep, and not a 
hair of the head or whiskers singed, but quite dead. Some 
of them had received fractures by the force of the blast 
Some of them were stripped just as they had been working; 
and some had put their clothes on and made their way as 
fast as they could. We brought the bodies away as fast as 
we could. I stayed till we removed all we could see. We 
then began to put up a sheet in order to make our way 
further, and were seeking stuff to do it with, when I found 
the air began to turn from us and to revolt again. . I mean 
it sucked and revolted. It revolted as if there was an 
explosion upon us. The intake air was suddenly drawn 
from us to the down-cast shaft ; it changed its course, and 
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we knew there was something wrong. Three times it 
sucked or revolted, and the third suck was stronger than 
the first. William Sugden, or Barker, the deputy, said, 

* We *re all done lads ;* and he told us to fall back. I said, 

* Every one do the best he can for himself;' and all left 
Sugden and me. I got into a pump-hole, expecting a blast 
every moment. We bid each other good-bye; we stayed 
a minute-and-a-half or two minutes, and the air became 
steady again. I put out my hand and then put out my 
head, and we started for the bottom. In going back we 
found the air not so good; but we stopped nowhere except 
to speak to Adam Fletcher at a little cut in the back 
travelling-road. I made to the pit bottom as fast as I 
could, and came out of the pit." 

When all who were down at the pit bottom had gone 
out, except six or eight men and the deputies, Minto 
asked David Tewart — "Where are Mr. Jeffcock and 
Smith of Lundhill?" He replied— " They have either 
gone up the old south level or No. 2 jinney to look at 
an air-crossing up there." Minto took a lamp and went 
about 150 yards on the level; but not knowing which 
of the two ways they had gone, he returned to the pit 
bottom, and sat in the lamp-cabin five minutes talking with 
Tewart, Barker, and Siddons, and five or six others, about 
what they had last been doing. He then went up, about 
ten minutes to nine a.m., to report to the engineers. 

Reaching the pit bank, he walked from No. i pit 
along with Mr. Dymond, Mr. Brown, Mr. Potter, and 
Mr. Smith, of Monkwearmouth, about a quarter- of-a-mile 
across to the top of the Furnace Shaft, and leaned 
over to see the state of the air coming up. He 
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did this a second time, and at that instant the terrible 
blast of the second great explosion rushed up all three 
jshafts at once, knocking him down backwards on the pit 
bank, and dealing death to the band of explorers still 
below in the mine. Before ten a third explosion followed. 

It was thought that all now were dead : and a new 
sorrow, not unmingled with a solemn pride, filled all hearts 
who heard of the sacrifice of the thirty brave volunteers. All 
that day no change was noticed at the pit's mouth, until 
about 7.40 p.m., at which time a dense white smoke issued 
from No. 2 pit, succeeded by an exceedingly strong current 
of wind, and then smoke, accompanied by volumes of 
flame. At about one on Friday morning the sparks had 
nearly disappeared. 

At about a quarter to five that morning, Mr. Mam- 
matt and several others who were at the pit mouth, 
were astonished at hearing some one at the bottbm 
of the shaft ringing the signal-bell; they listened and 
heard a voice; and then let down to him by a spare 
signal wire, a bottle of brandy and water, which he took 
off. But how was he to be reached, for the last explosion 
had broken the head-gear of the pits, and shattered the 
cage ? A man was sent to get up the steam at the little 
saw-mill engine, to which was attached a small drum. A 
staff of men were sent to the furnace pit to remove the gin 
rope, and bring it to No. i pit, where it was fixed to the' 
drum, and passed over a pulley ; and to the end of it was 
attached a trunk or iron bucket, not much bigger than a 
fish-kettle, with a strong hoop of iron bent over it for a 
handle. In this bucket the explorers were to swing down 
the 280 yards into this grave of death, to rescue the im- 
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prisoned man. Mr. Mammatt, the engineer in immediate 
charge, at once volunteered to descend ; and on Mr. 
Wood house, the engineer-in-chief s asking if any one of 
light weight would go with him, Mr. Embleton, junior, 
immediately volunteered. But the chief would not allow 
him to do so, unless his father's consent, who was within 
call, were first obtained to his leading the forlorn hope. 
The father at once said * Yes, he must go ; * and when the 
engine-man faltered and declared he could not let them 
down through want of nerve, the brave father stood by him 
at his engine the whole time, and gave him confidence. 
Some of the engineers on the top lay on the ground with 
their ears over the shaft, to hear the words they might 
shout as they went down ; and a string of men was formed 
to pass the orders on to the engine-man. 

In about two hours from the signal-bell's first sounding, 
the two brave young men began their perilous descent. 
Each placed one foot in the * trunk,' the other hanging over 
the side ; and securing four lighted safety lamps from the 
wet under the shelter of their clothes, clutched the rope 
with one hand, while the other was free to steady themselves. 
The rope had been hurriedly put on the drum, and, not 
being wound evenly, jerked the trunk about as they des- 
cended, while at times it spun round so that only with the 
greatest difficulty could they keep themselves with their 
spare arm free from the side, or avoid losing their heads 
through dizziness. To keep their presence of mind, and 
steady their heads in the darkness, according to their chiefs 
advice, they kept talking to each other, as they slowly, at 
times almost imperceptibly, went down the shaft. They 
did not think they should both return ahve. But the 
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apprehension of being caught by another explosion was 
over-matched by the anticipation of the ghastly sight which 
they might encounter among the dead below. When they 
had been lowered about one hundred and fifty yards, they 
found the * cribs * on the side of the shaft were burst, and 
the water, instead of passing along the 'drift' to the 
pumping engine pit, showered down upon them in a 
stream almost as thick as a man's body, soaking them 
through and through, and with its deafening roar making it 
well-nigh impossible to give or receive orders, or commu- 
nicate at all with those on the surface. As they passed 
the * drift' and other way-marks, they shouted to those 
"fi'l above to inform them of their where-abouts. 
"^^1 At last, after quarter of an hour's slow and cautious 

descent, they reached the bottom, and got out safely 
in spite of a broad * sump ' or well, below them at the 
'"'^1 pit bottom, nine yards deep — the ordinary scaffold floor 
^^'1 above which, had been broken away by the explosions. 
^'^1 They advanced into the pit a little way, shouting to the 
^m man, but got no answer. At last they heard a faint reply, 
and found the poor fellow, Samuel Brown, one of the 
volunteers of the preceding day, sitting on a heap of 
rubbish a few feet from the pit bottom. He said he alone 
was living in the pit, but could not give any very coherent 
answer to Mr. Mammatt's questions; he only feebly said 
'* Take me out, take me out." They took him to the 
bucket, and tied him in securely with some thongs three 
yards long, which they had brought. Forty or fifty yards 
down the engine plane they saw a mass of wagons of coal, 
the last gettings of Wednesday, all on fire, raging like a 
furnace^ and pouring out heat and smoke up No. 2 shaft, 
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nearest which they lay, which served to light up most terribly 
the passages and corridors of the mine, and at the same time 
to freshen the air between the two shafts ; but it would have 
been wanton risk of death to have gone further in. They 
shouted * Jeflfcock,' * David,' * Barker,' but no voice an- 
swered. They now began to make ready for the re-ascent 
As Mr. Mammatt placed his foot into the bucket, it tilted 
over, and threw him into the deep * sump ' filled with nine 
feet of water. He flung out his arms, however, and catch- 
ing hold of an iron bar which wais lying over it, saved 
himself with some difficulty from being drowned. They 
now shouted to those above to * bend up ; * but amidst the 
roar and din of the fire and of the water, it was impossible 
for those on the pit-bank to make out the meaning of their 
shout. One man, however, who was more accustomed than 
the rest to Mr. Mammatt's voice, at last distinguished his 
words. They were then drawn up more rapidly than they 
descended; and at length, with the rescued man, they 
safely reached the pit-bank, to the heartfelt delight of the 
engineers above, and to the admiration of all who love 
a gallant deed. 

Of Parkin JefFcock they saw nothing. And now the pits 
are sealed for months. His body — ^we know not where it 
is — entombed without a tomb. " Earth to earth ; ashes to 
ashes ; dust to dust." His soul, we doubt not, sleeps in 
Jesus! But on him, and on those who strive to follow the 
example of his faith and patience, looking to the same 
Lord and Saviour to Whom he looked, and in Whom, and 
for Whom he lived, we doubt not shall dawn a Day, when, 
far above what we can ask or think, the Second Man, Who 
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is a Quickening Spirit, the Lord from heaven, * shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body, according to the working whereof He is able 
even to subdue all things to Himself/ 
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Funeral of Mr, FAnKm Jeffcock.— Tfte' 
hody of Mr, Piurkiii Jeli'tiocfc iinirjiie been draco^'ei^ tttwl 
brought, to tbo pit bank of the Oaku Ci>Iiierj on l^aturdftj, 
v(z& orrMoncley inierTPd in tbe family vnuit at Ecdesficldj 
DeorShclndd^ The pall wa? home bj Mr. Dyuioiid fa pro- 
pfiektT of tbe 0;Jid)^ Mr, Woodbouse, cnjHaeeT, of Derby; 
Mn Jtlonice WnlW, of the WbftrndiftW SUkiitmaa Colliery 5 
ixad tbe llOT. W, l^IiuilctliwnitOj induttib«nt of t'Lapdtown* 
Amcm g th e inmim fira were M r. J oh a Jeflcoek, fathf!r,^in d t ha 
Rev* J. T* JelFe^flk, brrpthor of Ibe deceased, Mr, iWri, of 
Shefbel'^I, nod Mr, T* W. Joiilf<fok, aJi ^nginoe)-, a oflojiio of 
Mr. P. Jeffcnct. The firat [Art of the service waa in^jid by 
tbe RfiT, T, WilkiDa, cnrate o£ Ew^Ieflfield, and that ttt the 
grayo by tho E^t. iUfred Galty, D.Dj f ub-desiQ of Yort, and 
now of EoclesfiflliJ. Theipe waa atj immetisfi concoiirie ©f 
peoplfl atthfi^rave. After tbe service tbo^'Defld Man^h" 
wunplajod apon the or Jan. Tho coffin wna of polished eloji 
aod bore tfti & plidu brass pbito the fcilloniii^ ioBcriptiuii 
iiOTtmiknt^d by a pliua X^atin cross), m plaiA I-Uiiuru iotters: 
"-"Parkin Jdtfcoiiki born Oct. 27. liS2Px died. f><ic. 13. 
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KoLvy yap to. <rwiiaTa SiSovfeg iSiq. rov aynptjjv 
iTraivov IXajujSavoy koi tov ra^ov eTTianj/iOTarov, 
ovK iv (J! KHVTUi fjLoXXov, oXX 61/ cj 1^ So^a ai/Totv 
irapa rij} evTVXOvTt aet koi Xoyov Koi epyov Kaipi^ 
ae(fivri<TToc KaTaXelirtTau avSpiov yap liriipavtjv 
iraaa yrj ratjiog. — Pericles. 
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